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BE GOOD TO LIVE WITH: AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 





SOME THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





N the Russian department, in the Art 
Building of the Chicago Exposition, 

at the north end of the gallery, there hung 
a picture that attracted much attention, 
and that has since been reproduced so 
often as now perhaps to be more widely 
known than any other of the fine paint- | 
ings upon those walls. It told its familiar 
story simply and pleasantly, and one lin- 
gered, as loath to go, and came back day 
after day to look upon it, drawn by a 
spell deeper than the painter’ Ss art. 
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And | 


it has taken its place in the picture gallery | 


of memory of untold thousands. 

She comes hurrying from the kitchen, 
where she has been eagerly and lovingly 
busy, hand and head and heart at the ser- 


vice of an honored guest,—the most hos- | 


pitable woman, shall we say, in all Beth- 
any, and one of the best and most helpful 


to know, and to love, and to live with? | 


So at least he seemed to think who knew 
to their depths the hearts of those about 
him, and longed for human sympathy and 
affection. If we may judge from the 
record, as we read between the lines, he 
seemed to regard this family, two sisters 
and one brother, as very attractive people, 
and among the best he knew in Palestine. 
‘*Master, bid her that she help me. 
Mary is a good enough girl, but she’s 
* Address by J. P. McCASKEY, Principal of the 
Boys’ High School, before the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute of Lancaster City, Pa., August 31, 1897. 





| sisters, 


leaving me to do every thing just now. I 
don’t know what you're talking about, 
but it seems as if she can't tear herself 

away fromit. You are tired and hungry, 
and I want to have something for you to 
eat as soon as possible.” And, laughing, 
she kept on: ‘‘ Mary isa good cook and 
a good housekeeper, and always ready to 
lend a hand when anything is to be done, 
but now—well, I’ve called her two or 
| three times and she doesn’t seem to hear 
me. Bid her that she help me.’ 

He smiled as he looked into her truth- 
ful eyes, noted her quick, half-impatient 
manner which he knew so well, and the 
tones of her pleasant voice that had in 
them, one can readily imagine, the faint- 
est suggestion of fault-finding. ‘‘ Martha, 
sitdown. You are one of the best women 
in the world ; but Mary is better than you 
are.’’ ‘‘I know that,’’ she said impul- 
sively; ‘‘I always knew that. But I 
would like her now to help me get this din- 
ner.’’ Andshelaughed good-naturedly at 
Mary’s pleasant disclaimer that Martha 
was ‘“‘the best woman’’ she knew—for 
they were friends, you know, as well as 
and appreciated and loved one 
another. ‘‘ Don’t worry about the dinner, 
Martha’’—and in his fine eyes there 
beamed a light that spoke more than 
words might say—'‘‘ nor much about any- 
thing else. All that in good time. We 
were talking of Eternity. But one thing 
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is needful.’’ And the sisters together 
soon spread the generous table for their 
welcome guest. 

Christ was no far-off teacher, cold in 
manner, didactic in method, but a be- 
loved, and trusted, and familiar friend, 
good to live with. What a compliment 
did he pay to those women and their 
brother in his habit of going to their 
pleasant home in Bethany! 

Good to live with! Ofall people in the 
world, let this be said of wife and mother, 
then of husband and father, sister and 
brother. When and where shall we name 
the teacher? Always and everywhere. 
There hangs before you the portrait of a 
man who was good to live with anywhere, 
as thousands will bear loving testimony, 
but especially so in the school-room. He 
looks down upon us to-day an inspira- 
tion. ‘‘ Being dead he yet speaketh ’’— 
in this city where forty-five years ago he 
lived and taught. I have never known 
any boy who was under him, when Dr. 
Higbee lived with us in this High School, 
who does not recall pleasant memories of 
the man. We were always glad to go to 
his class-room, for there was life there— 
in the man himself and in the outlook. 
He never seemed to be trying to teach us 
much ; but everything was interesting to 
him. And as he looked at it, and thought 
about it, and spoke of it, and had so many 
outside connections to suggest, interest- 
ing to himself and to us, he aroused 
curiosity and gave impulse to something 
beyond. I have been grateful to him 
ever since for waking me up to a new 
thought one day when he came over from 
the mathematical room to hear our class 
in Cesar. He drove his pick down into 
one of the paragraphs on the Helvetian 
war, and turned up a nugget in which I 
caught the glint of gold—and I’ve known 
since then a gold-field richer than any 
the Klondike will ever show. Ah! he was 
good to live with. 

I cannot say, and I will not say 

That he is dead ; he is just away, 

With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 

He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be since he lingers there. 


‘* Away !’’ Would we be good to live 
with—then let us keep that thought 
present in the minds of the chil- 
dren, and of the boys and girls growing 
on towards manhood and womanhood. 
It is better than the lesson in arith- 
metic or geography. It is the thought 





of immortality, here beautifully put, 
which lingers upon the fancy like melody 
upon the ear. Just ‘‘away’’—a Scotch 
expression for death. Ian Maclaren re- 
fers to it very tenderly in one of his 
books. I was struck with it first when a 
boy, in reading ‘‘ My Schools and School- 
masters,’’ by Hugh Miller, the Scotch 
geologist. He speaks of the print of the 
feet of the little lambs upon the new- 
made grave of his child, and quotes some 
lines which he found long afterwards 
among the papers of its mother. I have 
not seen the book in many years, but 
have thought of the lines often. This 
should be the best ‘‘away’’ that we or 
our pupils will ever ponder or realize. 
Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy father’s side, 
Thou’rt awa’ and awa’ from thy mother’s knee ; 
Thou’rt awa’ from our blessing, our care, our 
caressing, 
But awa’ from our hearts thou ne’er shalt be. 


WAR-CRY AND WATCHWORD. 


Is the teacher always looking out for 
himself, his own little preferences, and 
petty interests? He is not good to live 
with. The subtle influence of disposition 
and character will make itself felt among 
his pupils, unconsciously it may be to 
himself but none the less certainly and 
harmfully. He will not be good to live 
with here, and still better to get away 
from hereafter. ‘‘ Look out for No. 1”’ 
is the war-cry in Hell. ‘‘ Look out for 
No. 2”’ is the watch-word in Heaven. 
Here on this battle-plain of Earth and 
Time we hear both war-cry and watch- 
word. The finest gentleman that ever 
walked the earth—the model gentleman 
of all human history—leads the hosts 
upon whose banner this latter inscription 
stands emblazoned forever. The war-cry 
is everywhere. But more and more 
the watch-word is caught up by gra- 
cious souls and passed from one to an- 
other in increasing volume of tone, as 
increasing thousands learn the new name 
written in that white stone of the apoca- 
lyptic vision. It grows like the steady, 
swelling strains of that celestial har- 
mony in the titanic strife between devils 
and angels shadowed forth in the great 
tone poem of Tannhaiiser. At first the 
music is all wild, rapid, fierce, exultant, 
discordant, demoniac—‘‘ Look out for 
No. 1.’’ Then, atintervals,—now drowned 
by the tumult of the instruments, then 
heard again through all the uproar— 
comes the hint of a better music. Faint 
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and sweet, but growing stronger and 
holding longer. Now it is here, and here 
to stay—until at last the whole magnifi- 
cent orchestra is swelling triumphantly 
upon what seems an echo of that celestial 
music—that chorus of the innumerable 
company, and those harpers harping upon 
their harps beside the glassy sea. Apol- 
lyon and Michael have met in deadly con- 
flict—and selfishness and wickedness are 
driven from the field. 


GOOD BOOKS AND GOOD PEOPLE. 


We need to know a few good people liv- 
ing—but very many of the dead. Books! 
In them we find most of the people we 
revere, and many for whom we feel a per- 
sonal affection. Do you know. Hannah, 
in the Old Testament? She is one of the 
women I want to see in the next life. Do 
you know Roxana Foote? She isanother. 
Deep-souled mothers both, three thou- 
sand years apart in time, but kindred 
souls, and so three thousand years are 
nothing. If they have met they have 
learned long since to know each other, 
and the later born has doubtless sought 
her elder sister. Books! What, indeed, 
were the world of men without books! 

Hear Alexander Smith: ‘‘Across brawl- 
ing centuries of blood and war, I hear the 
bleating of Abraham’s flocks, the tinkling 
of the bells of Rebekah’s camels. O men 
and women so far separated yet so near, 
so strange yet so well known, by what 
miraculous power do I know you all! 
Books are the true Elysian fields where 
the spirits of the dead converse and into 
these fields a mortal may venture unap- 
palled.’’ 

And John Ruskin: ‘‘All the while this 
eternal court is open to you, the chosen 
and the mighty of every place and time ! 
Into that you may enter always; in that 
you may take fellowship and rank accord- 
ing to your wish; from that, once entered 
into it, you can never be an outcast but 
by your own fault. No wealth will bribe, 
no name overawe, no artifice deceive the 
guardian of those Elysian gates. Doyou 
deserve to enter? Pass. Do you ask to 
be the companion of nobles? Make your- 
self noble, and you shall be. Do you long 
for the conversation of the wise? Learn 
to understand it, and you shall hear it. 
But on other terms? No. If you will 


not rise to us, we cannot stoop to you. 
Bread of flour is good ; but there is bread, 
sweet as honey, if we would eat it, ina 
good book.’’ 
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Good books are often good people at 
their best and so—very good to live with. 
** Such as are thy thoughts,’’ says Marcus 
Antoninus, ‘‘ such also will be the char- 
acter of thy mind, for the soul is dyed by 
the thought.’’ How to influence thought 
wisely is then the grave question. You 
and I stand where it is the one serious 
business of our lives to give direction to 
the lives of others. How shall we do 
this, how can we do it, best? No com- 
mand of yours or mine will cause boy or 
girl to abandon any evil habit, profanity, 
obscenity, dishonesty, idleness, folly of 
any sort. Such command is from the 
outside only, and, to be regarded even in 
appearance, must be supported from the 
outside by dread of penalty. We must 
go deeper, and by other means than this, 
or we fail. 

The winsome lady who holds court in 
her modest school-room, her courtiers 
seldom forgetting that they are little 
ladies and gentlemen, does this only be- 
cause she has their hearts; and their 
hearts she can have only as she can con- 
trol their thoughts ; and their thoughts 
she controls only through her own fine 

rsonality, and by constantly putting 
into their receptive minds suggestions 
pleasing and wholesome. She lives out 
her own beautiful and earnest life with 
them. By quiet example, by personal 
appeal, by song and story she reaches 
them. ‘She knows the best in literature 
and in life, and she gives them of her 
best, and they go out from her with a 
wealth of treasure in heart and mind that 
for not a few of her pupils will be cumu- 
lative for a life-time. She holds, with 
Froebel, that ‘‘ all education not founded 
in religion is unproductive ;’’ and, with 
Warner, that ‘‘ Good literature is as 
necessary to the growth of the soul as 
good air to the growth of the body, and 
that it is just as bad to put weak thought 
into the mind of a child as to shut it up 
in a room that is unventilated.’’ She 
does not try to teach so much, but she 
has many an immortal poem and many a 
good thing in prose, from the Bible and 
elsewhere, as familiar in her school as is 
the old multiplication table. Is such a 
teacher good to live with? 


SUGGESTIVE IDEAS: OLDER CLASSES. 


If I had the choice of where the early 
school years of my child should be spent, 
I would say, without hesitation, in an 
ungraded school under a good teacher. 
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A good ungraded school, with a good 
teacher in love with learning—especially 
if it be near a stream, not far from the 
woods, and the teacher be on speaking 
terms with nature—is an ideal place for 
the early years of school life. The 
graded school of the city is a necessity of 
the situation, and of course a very good 
thing, but in it the average pupil is 
usually at a disadvantage as compared 
with his country cousin under a good 
teacher. In the ungraded school the 
young pupil has the chance of hear- 
ing the recitations of the older classes, 
and the remarks of the teacher as to 
many things quite beyond his class grade 
that may awaken curiosity, arouse in- 
terest, stimulate inquiry, afford knowl- 
edge. Let me illustrate. 

From the advanced class in reading a 
little fellow hears the sentence: ‘‘One 
needs to cherish the splendid ideals of the 
poet and the evangelist.’’ He doesn’t 
know what it means. It is discussed; 
he is interested ; and he gets its meaning 
‘as through a glass darkly.’’ Then the 
teacher says: Look at that work cherish. 
The first part of it, cher, is a French word, 
and means ‘‘dear’’ (as cher amz7, dear 
friend), it comes from a Latin word, carus, 
‘*dear.’’ ‘‘Cherish,’’ therefore, means 
‘*to hold dear,’’ ‘‘One needs to ‘hold 
dear’ the splendid ideals,’’ etc. The little 
fellow feels a thrill of pleasure as he sees 
the light flash that reveals to him a new 
thought. 

The class reads: ‘‘ We should accumu- 
late all kinds of useful knowledge.’’ He 
knows all but one word in the sentence, 
and, lacking that, he knows nothing. 
He listens. The boys have been studying 
some Latin. The teacher inquires, ‘‘ From 
what does that word ‘accumulate’ come?’ 
A lad answers: ‘‘The Latin words, ad 
‘to,’ and cumulus, a ‘heap,’ or ‘pile.’ It 
means ‘to add to the stock we already 
have.’’’ More light—these words are 
interesting. 

Another reads: ‘‘ Saturate their minds 
with wholesome thought, so far as they 
can or will absorb it.’’ ‘* What does this 
mean ?’’ asks the teacher. The little fel- 
low listens; he is eager now. ‘The class 
knows fairly well the meaning of the sen- 
tence, but nobody can give the derivation 
of the unusual words. They refer to the 
dictionary: ‘‘Saturate’’ is from sa/ur, 
** full of,’’ ‘‘ make full of;’’ and ‘‘ absorb,’’ 
from aé, ‘‘from,’’ and sordco, ‘‘to drink 
in,’’ as a sponge absorbs water; and the 
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meaning: ‘‘ Fill their minds with whole- 
some thought so far as they can take it in.’’ 

Nobody had observed that the little 
fellow was interested or listening, but 
from that chance recitation he had got 
what started him upon a new line of 
thonght, and did much towards shaping 
his career. He knew later in life that 
that teacher had been good to live with, 
and that school a blessed place for him. 
In any school words are one of the most 
interesting subjects that can be talked 
about every day, if possible, especially in 
the spelling and reading lessons, by teach- 
er and pupils. Dr. Holmes says: ‘‘ There 
is more poetry in words than in sentences.”’ 
And the child, who lives so largely in the 
world of the imagination, is always more 
or less a poet. 

We want but little work attempted in 
formal science among thechildren. The 
show of gain here is very deceptive. It 
vanishes like the light snow from the ditch 
in the spring sunshine. ‘These are years 
when the splendid faculty of the imagi- 
nation is awake. In these years we want 
symbolism and parable, fairy tale and 
fable. We want language, spoken and 
read and written, all that can be acquired, 
of our own and other languages. We 
want much that is best in literature stored 
in the memory for present good and for 
the time tocome. We want old-fashioned 
spelling and arithmetic and music; not 
much history or geography ; not many 
branches, but suggestive instruction in 
many things. Let us have in these im- 
portant years as much as possible of 
thoughts and things everlasting, things 
that we can take with us gladly on 
through life down to the end, and prob- 
ably beyond it. 

In this connection let me recall a pleas- 
ant thought of Bayard Taylor, a name 
familiar to you all. He began to study 
Greek when about fifty years of age. 
Howells tells of how he met him once 
with a Greek author in hishand. Taylor 
said he was beginning to read the lan- 
guage. Howells was surprised that he 
should take it up so late in life. Taylor 
replied, ‘‘Oh, but you know { expect to 
use it in the other world.’’ That made 
it worth while, but was he sure of the 
other world? ‘‘ As sure asI am of this,’’ 
said Taylor. And Howells adds: ‘‘I 
have always kept the impression of the 
young faith which spoke in his voice, and 
was more than his words.”’ 

Is it good to live with people who hold 
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to such a cheerful faith as this? Is that 
teacher good to live with whose boys 
and girls are encouraged to think thus of 
to-morrow, and of the immortality to 
which we look forward with what the 
New Testament calls a ‘‘certain hope ?’’ 


RHYTHMIC BEAT IN POETRY. 


Do you enjoy yourself and want your 
pupils to enjoy the rhythmic beat in poetry 
that makes music of the sounding lines? 
Then put it into the air of your school- 
room. Let the ictus fall where the accent 
comes, and let it fall hard. Lead your 
pupils in scanning the lines in concert, 
or by classes, and have them scan not de- 
tached lines only, but the poem from be- 
ginning to end. Nothing is more easy 
than for little boys and girls, all of whom 
sing, to know and recognize promptly 
the two common feet, the iambus and the 
dactyl, or the same reversed in trochee 
and anapest ; or to know exactly what is 
meant by the metre abbreviations in the 
hymn book, which are the same meas- 
ured lines as found elsewhere in very much 
of our best poetry. Soon they will know 
how to do this easy and pleasant work as 
well as the teacher or any one else. But 
do not teach it, this simple scanning, as 
a leading thing, orasa greatthing. ‘The 
thought is always the great thing ; then 
the fitting words by which it is expressed; 
then the arrangement of these words into 
musical lines, —though it is the music of 
the lines that may first attract and please. 

On the wharf in Philadelphia a few 
days since my ear caught the beat of a 
trochaic tetrameter line. I looked in the 
direction of the full, rich voice, and lis- 
tened for the words as the question was 
repeated : 

‘Tell’ me war’ yo wan’ ’o go’ to,” 

It was warm. The black man sat ona 
stone step, hat and coat off, trying to 
keep cool, bald crown, good head, kind 
face. A boy had sat down beside him, 
and was leaning towards him, a look of 
‘help wanted ’’ in his eyes and all over 
him ; and the black man wanted to help 
him, but must first know just where he 
wanted to go. ‘‘ Tell me where you 
want to go to.’’ It wasa pleasant pic- 
ture, but I hardly think the old man knew 
that he was talking in trochees. 

Let me give you some verses in which 
the iambus, the trochee, the dactyl and 
the anapest come in the order here named 
to show how simple and natural the work 
here suggested ; 





Iambus: C. M. 
The winds so sweet with birch and fern, 
A sweeter memory blow ; 
And there in spring the veeries sing 
The songs of long ago. 


I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
Trochee: 8s and 7s. 
Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ! 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than to-day. 
Dactyl : 
Labor is life! ’Tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust as- 
saileth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory !—the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 

in tune ! 

Anapest : 

’Tis the wink of an eye, ‘tis the draught of a 
breath, 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the 
shroud— 

Oh ! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Have your head full of these good 
things; quote them freely; note the bright 
eye, and the ready ear, as your pupils are 
becoming educated; and presently the 
tone of every-day acquaintance, in which 
these lines and verses and poems may 
come to be repeated—for teacher and pupil 
should constantly be adding to this store 
of treasure better than gold. Hear Long- 
fellow in ‘‘The Day is Done:”’ 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice, 

And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

As you know, when we quote a fine 
thing in verse we usually do it with a 
flourish, or on stilts, or at half-breath. 
Let the schools think poetry more, in 
all the charm of its exceeding beauty and 
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excellence, and they will come to talk it 
more as a mother-tongue. Teachers who 
have this high-grade work in their 
schools, themselves and their pupils en- 
joying it, are never forgotten, bnt are 
remembered with increasing gratitude 
because they were good to live with. 


INDIAN CORN: A WONDER LESSON. 


Do you want a subject for a wonder 
lesson? You are embarrassed by riches. 
They are here on every hand by tens of 
thousands. Almost anything willdo. I 
know nothing more common or more 
striking than the Indian corn, growing in 
our gardens and in the fields everywhere 
about us, one of the most widely known 
and most useful grains in the world. 
What a wonder story you can tell of this 
marvelous plant! ‘‘ First the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ 
When, as a child, I used to read these 
familiar words in the Bible, I always 
thought it meant our yellow corn planted 
in the spring time and gathered to the 
crib in the autumn. Years later I was 
surprised to learn that this ‘‘corn’’ was a 
kind of wheat or barley, and that all the 
wealth of Jerusalem could not in those 
days have bought an ear of our common 
corn. 

There is a story told of a selfish farmer 
who had got a new variety of Indian corn, 
and to a neighbor who wanted to buy a 
little of it, he replied: ‘‘ Not a grain.’’ 
In his ignorance he thought he could 
keep it all on his own farm. He did not 
know of stamen and pistil, pollen and 
ovary— perhaps only of horses and hogs 
and dollars ; knowledge very good to have 
if asmall fraction of a large unit, but if it 
be all a man has, then of little value in 
the great account. His neighbor, more 
knowing than he, taught him a lesson in 
botany, and had the corn both without 
buying it, without his consent, and with- 
out risk of a law-suit. The new corn hap- 
pened to be planted along the line fence 
between the farms. The neighbor, see- 
ing this, selected the best grains from the 
middle of some of his best ears for seed, 
and planted them on the other side of the 
fence. The land was equally good ; the 
rains fell and the sun shone alike on each 
field. The corn grew and flourished and 
neared the time when the staminate blos- 
soms of the tassel would shed their pollen 
upon the silken bloom below. He noted 
the right moment, and then cut the plume 
(the tassel, Gray calls it) from every stock 





of his own corn, so that no pollen from his 
own field should fertilize his corn—it 
must all come from the other side of the 
fence. The new corn was rich in pollen 
which floated on the air and fell here and 
there with little regard to line fences. 
The life forces went on working out their 
results in the laboratory of nature, and, 
when the husking time came, both hauled 
to their barns nearly the same kind of 
corn—much to the chagrin and somewhat 
to the edification of the stingy farmer. 

The lesson of the pollen is in this story, 
and a deeper lesson yet for the growing 
boy and girl. It is good teaching. If 
you can give many lessons like this, you 
are a teacher good to live with. I went 
to school on the Duke Street hill, nearly 
fifty years ago, to a man who taught 
many such lessons. Was he good to live 
with in those far-off days? 

But we want to look at the corn. A 
green stalk may be brought to the school, 
roots and all. Take the circuit from the 
seed dropped into the ground in the late 
spring to the seed from the ear in the fall. 
The green shoot comes up; the leaves of 
the beautiful, vigorous thing are rapidly 
developed—in the warm June days after a 
rain how they grow !—then the rustling 
two-edged sword-blades of July; the 
light yellow plume of staminate blos- 
soms, whose pollen is grains of pearl un- 
der the microscope ; and the floss silk of 
the pistillate flower, (the ear) pink in 
color, soft in texture, with its broad, 
close-fitting sheath (the husk) for pro- 
tection to the ovary. 

This long silken tassel is for use much 
more than for beauty, though it is very 
beautiful. We go to market and buy 
our dozen ears of corn, husk them and 
strip down their soft and glossy threads 
of silk, without a thought of Almighty 
design. Lookcloser! Remove your husk 
carefully, so that no thread of silk is dis- 
turbed. Start with the grain farthest 
from the silken tassel, take the next, the 
next, the next, each has its own thread 
in orderly succession, and it stands at one 
end of that thread— where is the other 
end? Outside of the sheath, each thread 
ending in its stigma, a wonderful struc- 
ture, hundreds of them together making 
up the soft, rich silken tassel, swaying in 
the breeze and kissed by the sunlight, 
waiting for the touch of the new life and 
energy that must come from above. The 
pollen boxes burst, and shed abroad their 
treasure of pearls—for the shape is pearl 
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—I have never seen any pollens truer 
pearls than these of some varieties of the 
corn. As the fine shower falls through 
this warm summer air, these waiting 
‘ stigmas grasp it eagerly, gather of it 
abundantly, and through the long style 
(the thread of silk) connecting the light 
and life without with the embryo seed 
within, the vitalizing influence passes— 
how no man can tell— until every ovule 
is fertilized, and develops in God’s good 
way into a seed that can be sown the next 
season to repeat the old tale of marvel as 
from the beginning, another link in a 
chain of apparently endless succession. 

And you and I and the farmer may be 
as little interested in this marvel, as ig- 
norant of it and as blind to it, as are the 
horses and the cattle or the trees and the 
stones. Let us get this thought clearly 
into our own minds and then preach this 
great Gospel of Wonder to our children. 
But if you cannot feel it you will not do 
much with it. Goaway and pray God to 
give you the seeing eye, the hearing ear, 
the feeling heart. Alas! for our children 
when the only things we can teach them 
are a little ciphering, which we call arith- 
metic; the cast-iron order of letters in 
words, which we call spelling; some 
sounding of words from the printed page, 
which we call reading; a little geography 
and history, most of which is soon forgot- 
ten; some rules in grammar that we our- 
selves too often violate and hear others 
violate almost without thought or silent 
protest. 

Let us know and try to teach things that 
may startle and awaken and bless, things 
that have in them the enduring quality. 
The world about us is full of marvels, 
suggesting the Divine. I have taken but 
one. Look at the cherry tree or any other 
tree in fruit. How different from the 
corn, but noless wonderful. Look at the 
strawberry or any other berry—at any- 
thing that has life and law behind it, or 
law without life. Be a poet when you talk 
of these things, that is, full of the spirit of 
wonder and reverence—feeling somewhat 
as Moses felt when from out the burning 
bush the Almighty spake to him. From 
out field and bush and tree the same God 
speaks to us as to him. Can we too see 
and hear ? If we.cannot, then let us pray 
that some Healer may come to touch 
our blind eyes, and unstop our deaf ears, if 
not for ourselves at least for our children, 
that their finer sensibilities may be awak- 
ened and their lives be blessed. 
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GRAMMAR AND RAPID ADDITION, 


Do you teach grammar? Don’t waste 
much time on the text-book until pupils 
know nouns from verbs, and adjectives 
from prepositions, etc. Know twenty- 
five or thirty rules. If they are not in 
the book you use, make them, or get 
them from another book! Have every- 
body write and commit them to memory, 
whether understood or not. Don’t expect 
the impossibility of having everybody 
understand everything. Know twenty- 
five or thirty good definitions. Have 
them written out by everybody and com- 
mitted to memory, whether understood or 
not. Take page after page of your 
readers, go over them diligently for nouns, 
and nothing else. Use rules and defini- 
tions here and there as youcan. Then 
for other parts of speech, one at a time, 
using rules and definitions so far as pos- 
sible. Let the boys and girls weigh the 
words—in the hand, if you choose—to 
get the heft of them, and see how they 
fit to the definitions. Gradually light 
will come, and they will know that it is 
coming. When somewhat familiar with 
rules take the words as they come on the 
printed page of reader or book, giving 
rules only and nothing else. Presently 
they will have some working knowledge 
of grammar so as to make the study of the 
text-book more profitable. It is a good 
thing at this stage and afterwards to keep 
a small blank book for incorrect English 
they may hear, these expressions to be 
corrected in class with rules. This prac- 
tical exercise enables the pupil to get 
grammar out of the book and into the 
life, in his everyday thought and speech. 

Do you teach arithmetic? Don’t think 
it the greatest thing on the list, nor have 
too many divisions of the subject, nor 
teach it too much. Better throw your 
slates out of the window than to do this. 
But teach it hard, make results as sure as 
you can, and compel as rapid work as 
possible. When a pupil has become an 
expert in the matter in hand, let him or 
her be excused until another subject is 
taken up. So often boys and giris do not 
know how to add, that if I were teaching 
arithmetic, I would have plenty of rapid 
addition. I think I would put a problem 
on the board—say 12X16, twelve rows of 
sixteen figures each—and keep it there 
as a perpetual challenge to the school 
that they cannot add. If anybody made 
a very high record on tests against time, 
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I would excuse him. Changing a very 
few figures in the problem will make it 
new almost in a second. The entire 
school might have this exercise once or 
perhaps twice a week. Mark time! and 
change the problem when the time's up, 
no matter who is late on it. Hammered 
upon it in this way through the grades, 
gradually simple addition would be so 
mastered as to become almost automatic, 
and you would be remembered gratefully 
for having made it so. 

Perhaps you think people can add, and 
especially school boys and school girls. 
Don’t deceive yourself. Neither you nor 
I can make a ‘‘centre shot’’ every time 
in addition. When boys come into our 
High School, and good problems are 
given them for quick, sure work in simple 
addition, a class of thirty boys has often 
got ten or a dozen different answers. But 
after Mr. Gable has put his time test on 
them for a little while—‘‘ so many seconds 
or nothing ’’—they quit that amusing 
variety and all sing nearly the same note. 
The rapid addition exercise is one at which 
everybody goes as if he were in earnest— 
and he is in earnest’ and enjoys it. It is 
the one thing, addition, which he thinks 
he can do and ought to do, and he is dis- 
gusted with himself at failure. Sometimes 
he pays himself left-handed compliments ; 
and when a boy of wit and energy, look- 
ing at his work, calls himself a ‘‘ fool’’ 
and an ‘‘ignoramus,”’ it is usually an en- 
couraging sign of the times. 

But much more can be taught from 
this challenge problem than rapid addi- 
tion. ‘‘ To morrow this will be a forest, 
first line oaks; second, hickories; third, 
pines; fourth, maples, etc. I want to see 
how many know what these trees look 
like, and can describe them and their 
fruit. Get leaves, or pictures, or look 
carefully at the trees themselves and read 
descriptions of them if you can, so that 
you can describe them.’’ After some at- 
tention to the trees, until pupils are able 
to tell where different kinds of trees are 
growing in the city, from having seen and 
recognized and become somewhat inter- 
ested in them, let the problem stand for 
native flowering plants, foreign plants in 
our yards and gardens, fruit trees, garden 
vegetables, field products, insects, birds, 
beasts, fishes, men, monkeys, dogs, met- 
als, rocks, shells, capitals, punctuation 
marks, feet in poetry, ships, mechanics’ 
tools, farmiug implements, weapons of 
war, musical instruments, etc., etc. Touch 
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geography, grammar, physiology, spell- 
ing, history, astronomy, anything, every- 
thing, to awaken attention and give many 
new things to think about, and many new 
facts of unusual interest outside the ordi- 
nary routine of school work. The variety 
here depends upon the ingenuity of the 
teacher; and the time of the exercise, un- 
der the lead of a live teacher, would never 
be long enough to exhaust interest in the 
subject. 

They must know the multiplication 
table and the tables of denominate num- 
bers, simple matters which afford a good 
chance for fast work. Half the arithme- 
tic is fractions in one form or another. 
Play with fractions as experts play base- 
ball. And the square and cube roots are 
really no harder than long division toa 
boy or girl of brains who is awake, atten- 
tive, and observant. 


GOOD MEMORY WORK. 


I have said almost nothing to you of 
what I regard the one best thing upon 
the school curriculum from the lowest to 
the highest grade, the one thing that has 
in it greatest benefit for either teacher or 
pupil capable of growth, and with even 
greater promise of good for the teacher 
than for the pupil : Good things in litera- 
ture recited at stated periods as regular 
and frequent and long-continued as in the 
case of arithmetic, or spelling, or geog- 
raphy, or any other of the ordinary 
branches of study. To-day I have little 
time for that further than to say that I 
know no one thing that will, as the years 
go by, make you as teachers more useful, 
more influential for good in the school- 
room, more helpful to the children under 
your care, longer remembered with grati- 
tude by your best pupils when they have 
grown old enough to judge intelligently 
of values and to decide relentlessly be- 
tween the tinsel and the gold, and in 
every way better to live with both in 
your schools and in your homes. It 
means work forthe teacher. I know that 
well, but I know equally well that it is 
work well worth the doing for Time and 
for Eternity. 

I am an enthusiast in this direction, 
they say. I accept the word—‘‘en,’’ 
‘‘theos ’’—‘‘ god within.’’ It isa blessed 
thing to be inspired to good works, en- 
thusiastic. Often we dream day-dreams of 
things in which we are interested. Some- 
times we dream when we areasleep. Prof. 
Matz tells me of the music he hears in his 
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sleep—nothing to equal it in his waking 
hours, nor anything that he recalls in his 
past life so rich in musical memories. Does 
he make it as he dreams it? If he does 
I wish he could put it down, for the world 
would hear it with delight. Or does he 
improvise, with more than his marvelous 
waking skill, upon some theme that 
haunts him from that wonderful music 
hall of memory which is his? So now 
and then I dream, not such exquisite 
dreams as his, but of reading page after 
page of books, pathos and humor, prose 
and poetry, sometimes enjoying it keenly, 
again with little interest, and sometimes 
condemning it. Do we makesuch things? 
or recall pages seen long ago and now 
lost to active memory ? It is an interest- 
ing question which we are always content 
to leave unanswered. 

But we laugh at an odd dream, more 
especially if in the line of our waking 
thought. Henry Ward Beecher made me 
a promise a few nights ago in good faith 
(on my side at least), but as yet he hasn’t 
kept it. It was very funny. A half-dozen 
of us were chatting pleasantly together. 
In the party were Henry Ward Beecher, 
Rev. D. W. Bartine, and two or three 
others whom I do not now recall. Mr. 
Beecher and Mr. Bartine were the life of 
the little company, brimming over with 
good-nature, and full of laughter, wit, and 
sparkle. They looked exactly as of old, 
as I have seen them sooften in their pul- 
pits, large men, strong faces; their hair 
as they wore it of old, eyes bright, voices 
their own, expression of the face perfect. 
In what spirits they were that night! We 
all seemed on terms of the utmost famil- 
iarity, as on the footing of old acquaint- 
ance. I have heard these men preach 
often, Mr. Bartine forty years ago and 
Mr. Beecher between forty and twenty 
years, and remember them both gratefully, 
and so they were there as I knew them 
well. During a lull in the conversation, I 
said, ‘‘ Mr. Beecher, I’m interested in 
good memory work, and I want you to 
say a good word forit.’’ It seemed to me 
as if there was a large meeting to be held 
at which he was to speak, and where a 
word from him would have weight. He 
laughed and said, ‘‘I am in sympathy 
with it, but am too old to do much of it.”’ 
I replied, ‘‘Say what you can on the 
subject, and why you approve it—never 
mind your personal practice.’’ He 


laughed again, as if at the absurdity of 
his being able to quote so little with accu- 
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racy, and agreed to do it for he approved 
it. I awoke at once, and while the dream 
was fresh in my mind noted down the 
conversation. Another amusing feature 
of the case, and which I seemed to know 
very well in my dream, is that Mr. 
Beecher used to say he could never re- 
member anything but the prepositions 
that govern the ablative case in Latin, 
and these he was accustomed to rattle off 
at breakneck speed, always enjoying the 
fun of it. 

I have for forty years been greatly in- 
terested in Mr. Beecher, knowing what 
manner of man he was, and seeing the 
good work he did in this country for a 
generation and longer. Once it was my 
good fortune to be able to repay some- 
thing of the debt of gratitude I owe to this 
remarkable man. Two men whom I 
knew very well had engaged him to lec- 
ture in Lancaster. It was just after the 
famous trial had ended. The lecture 
rate with Major Pond was $350. After 
they had tried the sale of tickets for some 
days with little result, they gave it up. 
I happened to call at the book-store of one 
of them, and, inquiring how they were 
getting along with the Beecher lecture, 
learned that they had just written to can 
cel the engagement, but the letter was 
not yet mailed. I volunteered at once to 
take the place of the man who was just 
about to mail the letter, if the other 
would stand. I owed too much to Mr. 
Beecher to permit such an indignity to be 
put upon him in Lancaster. It was so 
arranged ; and on the night originally ad- 
vertised there were more people present 
than ever assembled in Fulton Hall be- 
fore or since to hear a paid lecture. The 
hall was so crowded that it was necessary 
to seat the stage for those who came from 
Marietta and Columbia on a special train 
that I had the railroad authorities run for 
their accommodation. I made nocanvass, 
nor asked any one to buy a ticket; merely 
put the facts, using printer’sink freely. In 
addition to complimentary tickets, which 
were given out generously, the amount 
realized from tickets sold was $576, the 
expenses about $530, leaving a modest 
balance. My purpose was not profit of 
this sort, but to give Mr. Beecher a 
grand audience and a popular ovation. 
Such it was in every way, and after the 
lecture he had a reception at the Stevens 
House. He told me he would ‘be glad 
to speak to a house like that every 
night.’’ But he never knew how near it 
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came to being no house at all, or the cir- 
cumstances attending that lecture engage- 
ment. There are few things in my life 
to which I look back with more satisfac- 
tion than to this opportunity to honor 
Mr. Beecher—the noble son of Roxana 
Foote—at a time when he was so foully 
maligned. He was another man who 
was very good to live with, in thought 
and in purpose as in life. 

But I have held you too long upon these 
random thoughts, and perhaps owe you 
an apology for the length of this paper. I 
hasten to close. 

It is doubtless true that no palace has 
ever been built which a truly great man 
would not look down upon. He breathes 
another air and lives in another realm 
than that in which things of sense and 
matter are the be-all and end-all of life. 
Let us as teachers catch as we may for 
ourselves, and infuse among the boys and 
girls about us what we can of this sublime 
spirit, working and living in the school- 
room and out of it, more and more in the 
thought of those splendid lines from ‘‘ The 
Chambered Nautilus,’’ which close that 
graphic poem : 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 

ing sea ! 


EDUCATION FROM PUBLISHER'S 
STANDPOINT. 





BY GILMAN H. TUCKER. 


Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen of the 

National Educational Association : 

On behalf of the fraternity of school- 
book publishers, I desire, first of all, to 
recognize the honor you have done our 
craft by courteously according us a place 
on your programme. You have doubt- 
less long regarded us as a legitimate 
‘third estate’’ on the outside of the great 
councils of education. You now ask us 
to publicly justify our interest in all these 
special topics of thought which year by 
year draw togetherthese great educational 
assemblages, and it isa welcome privilege 
to respond. 

The publishers are, of course, regarded 
primarily as a commercial body; but 
their semi-public functions toward the 
teachers and the schools would be very 
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poorly performed if limited by the narrow 
view of mere merchandising. Our busi- 
ness has another side, recognized by every 
intelligent publisher, so that in its true, 
broad, and ideal scope it is wholly at one 
with the spirit which animates the best 
work of the teacher and superintendent 
in carrying forward the great work of 
publiceducation. We, therefore, feel that 
there should be the utmost sympathy at 
all points between the makers and the 
users of school-books, and that everything 
which can lead to a clearer and more com- 
plete understanding is an effectual contri- 
bution toa common cause. 

The relation of school-book publishing 
to the schools, or to the broader subject of 
education, offers many interesting points. 
The development of the business of text- 
book publishing, say in the past hundred 
years, in the nations which are foremost 
in education, if its full history could be 
presented, would mark in detail the steps 
of progress in education itself; but this 
would be most emphatically true of the 
United States, which almost merits the 
distinction of being the inventor of text- 
books. When we compare the numbers 
and kinds of text-books published in our 
own country for the use of schools, say 
fifty years ago, with those that are pub- 
lished to-day—a comparison of hundreds 
with thousands—we realize what an in- 
creasingly large part books hold in our 
educationa! scheme and what an enlarged 
influence and responsibility has come to 
the publisher. This great multiplication 
of books may not be an unmixed good, 
but that it is, on the whole, an enormous 
educational help, no one will be rash 
enough to deny; and this state of things 
has come about in response to the demand 
which you, as leaders of educational 
thought, have created; so that at the 
bottom the responsibility and the credit 
are yours. 

The question of the use and misuse of 
text-books is wide and deep, and has 
itself been the origin of many books and 
endless discussion. Some cynic, I be- 
lieve, has even raised the point whether 
the invention of the art of printing has, 
on the whole, been a blessing to the 
human race, but nevertheless text-books 
have remained and their use has increased. 
The speller was at one time banished from 
what was regarded as the progressive 
school ; the mental arithmetic had a like 
fate; technical grammar has suffered 
somewhat of an eclipse; but books on 
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even these subjects are finding their way 
back into favor with the leaders. The 
just criticism made upon the books of the 
old time and upon a certain class of books 
devoted to the older methods, was that 
they enslaved the schools and teachers by 
a dry routine, and furnished the letter 
which killeth, and not the spirit which 
maketh alive. But this isnot true of the 
books chiefly in use in this country to- 
day. It may be stated asthe truth, that 
books of this description are now used 
only by those who have not educated 
themselves up to the use of better stand- 
ards and better methods; that the num- 
bers are somewhat large, however, is not 
the fault of the publisher, who simply 
fulfills the office of supplying the de- 
mand. ‘The fountain does not rise above 
its source. But with increased numbers 
of books have come great improvements 
in methods, and especially a great im- 
provement in the manner of using such 
books.. Where formerly there were fifty 
or a hundred books forming a chain of rou- 
tine which practically enslaved the 
schools, there are now thousandsof books, 
but they are used by skillful teachers as 
the handy and efficient tools of their pro- 
fession. 

The question about text-books to-day 
is only one of form and method. And 
here there is nothing fixed or absolute; 
changes in methods of teaching, fashions, 
fads, whims, are always in evidence and 
moving on, not always marking steps of 
real progress, possibly oftener going 
round in circles; but they are an indica- 
tion of life in education. Movement is 
life, and stagnation is death. 

It does not follow that all old school 
books are bad, and that all new ones are 
good. What could be more foolish than 
not to hold on to so much of the world’s 
experience as has been proved valuable 
up to the present time? Conservatism 
must be joined with radicalism if a wise 
balance is to be held. In the world’s 
literature it is the old and standard, that 
which has really become crystallized, that 
comprises the chief value. Is it too much 
to say that there are old and standard 
text-books that can be very little im- 
proved upon, and that there are methods 
which have had the vogue for years, that 
cannot summarily be set aside because 
something else is simply new? Books on 


literature, like school readers, must pre- 
sent virtually the same matter; it is 
only their form and not their substance 
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that can be changed. The principles of 
mathematics remain the same; language 
literature, history always present the 
same facts; political, social, and meta- 
physical subjects do not vary much. 
The natural sciences have the same basis, 
and only need to keep pace with new dis- 
coveries and modern discussion. And it 
must also be remembered that the text- 
books which make the most efficient 
tuols in the hands of teachers of a high 
degree of ability and skill, often prove 
very sorry instruments in the hands of 
another class of teachers not so intelli- 
gent or skillful. 

There is also another practical fact 
known to publishers—that books regarded 
as of a very high degree of merit in one 
part of the country are not at all accept- 
able in another part. The character of 
communities, of widely separated states 
or sections—in other words the environ- 
ment—is found practically to be a gov- 
erning element in the choice of kinds of 
text-books. This happens sometimes 
even in different parts of the same state, 
and is a matter not easily explainable. 
These idiosyncrasies perhaps grow out of 
the freedom of our republican life. Com- 
munities are accustomed to take care of 
themselves with the utmost freedom, in 
their own peculiar ways; as one might 
say, itis in accordance with the genius 
of our institutions. 

Books of real merit have a certain per- 
sonality, and, like persons, they attract 
or repel. The ideal education comes 
from a contact of personalities, of mind 
with mind; the live teaching force is al- 
ways the /eacher himself. The preemi- 
nent teacher can sometimes put the best 
part of himself into a book, and so the 
book becomes characteristic. There are 
really living books, attractive, popular, 
successful within their own circles, and 
yet indescribable, but containing certain 
elements of individuality or personality, 
such as distinguish the intelligent, clear- 
headed, magnetic teacher. They have a 
flavor that attracts and impresses, and 
which endows the subject with a living 
speech. 

There is a shallow and dangerous pop- 
ular belief, unhappily now rife in many 
states and communities, that a school- 
book is only so much paper, print, and 
binding, and that anybody can produce it 
at short order, at its mere mechanical 
cost, and that the results produced by its 
use in schools will be just as satisfactory 
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as the use of any book whatever. This 
is an emphasis of the evil of text-book 
routine in its worst form. State uniform- 
ity, state publication, state contracts in 
the interest of mere cheapness, are its out- 
come. I have referred to the makers of 
school books as authors, and not editors, 
because the real school book is a creation ; 
the best thought that can be put into 
printed pages, in the most skillful form 
that genius can contrive, under the great 
stress of competition to produce the most 
excellent, is none too good to help out 
and supplement the teaching abilities of 
the average teacher and give life and 
reality tothe subject taught. Such books 
can be produced only where there is the 
freedom of an open and ambitious compe- 
tition, and where without fear or favor, 
merit shall win, and where the rewards 
of success are worth this intense striving. 
And every publisher knows to his dear 
cost how much oftener he fails than suc- 
ceeds, even under this condition. 

The modern American text-book, the 
last product of text-book evolution, is in 
all ways a marvel of the art of book-mak- 
ing. In the first place the publisher and 
the author are on a keen and persistent 
hunt to find each other: the publisher to 
find the one appointed man or woman 
best qualified and equipped to write the 
best possibie book on a given subject, or 
the best from a given standpoint—and 
there may be several worthy standpoints ; 
and the author or army of would-be 
authors, to find a publisher ready to print 
and competent to push into circulation 
the book which he believes will improve, 
even to the point of revolutionizing, the 
teaching of his favorite subject and bring 
him fame and fortune. When this junc- 
tion has been effected, then come into use 
all the facilities which a completely or- 
ganized publishing house can command 
to bring out the best product. First, 
there is careful and skillful editorial su- 
pervision, which performs a great part in 
shaping and adapting material which 
most often comes to hand like a diamond 
in the rough; next, there are not omitted 
such pictorial illustrations as explain and 
emphasize the text, and such diagrams, 
plans, and maps as tend to make clearer 
and more complete the impression aimed 
at. The work of editor and artist is then 
supplemented by the finest art of the 
printer and the binder, and thus the at- 
tractive and substantial book finally ap- 
pears. Just as the American public 
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school differs from the public schools in 
Germany, in England, in France, in 
Canada, by its spontaneity, the freshness 
of its methods, and its strongly marked 
individuality in its local habitat, so the 
product of text-books in the United 
States differs from the product of text- 
books in other lands. 

The Publisher's Relation to Educational 
Progress.—The part of the publisher is 
both to follow and to lead, to supply the 
want that exists and to create a new and 
better want. The first and obvious duty 
of the publisher is to supply the existing 
demand, and this in a way takes care of 
itself. The publisher’s second and higher 
duty is constantly to watch the steps of 
educational progress and provide books 
which will, at the same time, create and 
fulfill a better and higher demand ; and, 
stimulated by an ambition to lead and 
excel, this the progressive and live pub- 
lisher is always doing. The editorial de- 
partment of a well-organized publishing 
house keeps a close watch over educa- 
tional tendencies, the development of this 
or that educational theory, the exemplifi- 
cation of this or that phase of teaching, 
the doings of this or that particular group 
of enthusiastic, growing teachers. It is 
easy to see what a close relation must 
exist between the editorial department 
and the teaching world to be able to form 
a correct judgment of the hundreds of 
manuscripts that are presented for in- 
spection. 

This is an age of great transition, and 
in no department of life’s work is transi- 
tion so evident as in methods of teaching. 
The present tendencies and transitions, 
wise and unwise, old and new, are sifted, 
put into form, and given to the educa- 
tional world by such epoch-making re- 
ports as that of the Committee of Ten, the 
Committee of Ffteen, the Committee on 
Rural Schools. The editorial department 
must be in close touch with these reports, 
with the doctrines contained, with the 
philosophy preached, and must seek to 
materialize them in sucha way as to make 
them usable in the schools. 

Publishers study the educational senti- 
ment and crystalize it into definite shape, 
providing text-books having a common 
basis; thus tending to assist in unifying the 
educational interests of the whole country. 

Whatever interests educators, interests 
publishers ; the same problems confront 
both ; both should be equally alert, active, 
and ready to take up improvements ; if 
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anything, the interest of the publisher is 
keener in these improvements than the 
interest of any individual. Unless the 
publisher plans wisely, his whole capital 
is jeopardized. Unless he keeps in touch 
with the newest and best educational 
thought, embraces the good and brings it 
to the front, and makes his house the 
headquarters for the best that is to be had, 
he loses prestige, he loses business, he 
loses profits, and must inevitably go to the 
wall in time. Hence, apart from any 
higher motives, the publisher iscompelled 
by his pecuniary interests to keep to the 
forefront of educational progress. 

The course of text-book publishing is an 
evolution, following closely the trend of 
educational discussion. Your delibera- 
tions here to-day, determine the text- 
books of to-morrow. The publisher is a 
clearing-house of educational ideas. A 
superintendent in a good place may do 
much by his individual effort. He 
preaches his doctrine, presents his views, 
guards with watchful care his own schools 
and his own teachers. The publisher 
gathers the personal views and personal 
influence of the best educators in all parts 
of the country and draws them together, 
crystalizes their thought in books, and 
by distributing these books throughout 
the country multiplies a thousand fold the 
influence of any individual educator. 

The publisher is a conservator of edu- 
cational interests. The personality of an 
active teacher or superintendent may tend 
to propagate bad methods; and where- 
ever he goes and impresses his personality 
he may extend these bad methods. A 
publisher may publish a book containing 
bad methods, but under the law of the 
survival of the fittest, the poor book per- 
ishes and the good book survives. Hence, 
the publisher’s net resultant effort is al- 
ways toward improvement, in this respect 
having the advantage over any individual 
educator. 

The Proper Use of Text-Books.—In the 
best style of teaching, of course the text- 
book is always subordinate. Books are 
bad masters, but good servants. They 
are not to be used as crutches to help 
those who could not otherwise walk, but 
are to be placed in the hands of the skill- 
ful as fine-edged tools. The wise teacher 
may omit, may add, may modify—in a 
word, may adapt the text to the wants of 
the hour, and thus extract and use to the 
greatest helpfulness. While the highest 
type of teacher may be a living text-book, 





time does not suffice, and the burden is 
too heavy for wholly personal work. 

But with ordinary or inferior teaching 
—and who shall say, despite all improve- 
ments, how much of this sort of teaching 
still prevails throughout the breadth of 
this country ?—the good usable text-book 
is the chief dependence, the indispensable 
tool which almost wholly shapes the final 
teaching result. 

And notwithstanding the days of talk- 
ing, explaining, and lecturing, | am old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the real 
downright study of the proper book by the 
pupil is a most useful adjunct in any 
course of mental training for the young. 

Partisanship in Text-Books.—There is a 
class of text-books on such subjects as 
history, political economy, civics, and 
sociology, in which the facts and truths 
concerned are open to differing and parti- 
san views. But the publisher cannot ad- 
vocate the principles of a party ; his true 
course is to give all honest and capable 
writers a fair hearing. He is not respon- 
sible for the views of the author; at the 
same time he should discourage and, 
within reasonable bounds, labor to pre- 
vent the propagation of injurious ex- 
tremes. 

In respect to United States school his- 
tories, he is in a delicate and responsible 
position. That thirty years after the close 
of our Civil War there should, in some 
quarters, be a revival of intense sectional 
feeling, giving rise to little less than a 
clamor for the use of such school histor- 
ies as shall most markedly favor the parti- 
san views of either one side or the other, 
is nothing less than a distinct national 
calamity. 

Charles Sumner, as intense a partisan 
as ever fought for complete liberty, was 
equally earnest for a full nationality, and 
advocated in the United States Senate, 
with all the fervor of his great eloquence, 
that the trophies of the Civil War should 
not be cherished, but should be utterly 
destroyed. In this he was in agreement 
with the great patriotic minds of all ages, 
from Greece and Rome down to England, 
Germany, and France. No more patriotic 
or worthy service can be performed by 
the publishers than to hold the balance 
even and to discourage the propagation 
of views and doctrines by extremists that 
tend toward disagreement and disruption, 
and instead to promote a broad and liberal 
spirit of fraternity and nationality ; and 
to this worthy end, the leaders of edu- 
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cational thought in this country should 
rally to their support and hold up their 
hands. 

There is another threatening, narrow- 
ing influence that may well be mentioned 
in this connection—the tendency in some 
states towards limiting and localizing the 
production and use of school-books within 
their own narrow borders. This is the 
ambition of the local politician ; but the 
strong tendency of such a policy can 
not be other than destructive to the best 
education, which //ves only in the sunlight 
of freedom. Writers of the best text- 
books, like the greatest teachers, are rare; 
they are not to be found in every village, 
city, or even state. And when found, no 
matter where—in Kansas, in Texas, in 
New York, Wisconsin, or Massachusetts 
—no part of the country should be de- 
prived of the fruit of their labors, and no 
author of merit should be content with a 
less field of competition than the whole 
country. It is by such freedom, and a 
fair field for all comers, and by such a 
market, restricted by no sectional or state 
line, that the scale of merit is raised to the 
highest attainable point and the best re- 
sults achieved. 

The Cost of School Books.—For some 
unaccountable reason there is a wide- 
spread misapprehension in respect to the 
cost of school books to the school patrons, 
and of the total amount expended for 
text-books in the different states and in 
the country asa whole. This false idea 
has taken such a strong hold on certain 
states and communities that under the 
hot breath of a certain class of politicians 
it has been fanned into a flame of passion, 
until the single aim has seemed to be to 
get cheap books, irrespective of all other 
considerations. The gravity of this evil 
necessitates its mention, and calls for the 
dissemination of correct information on 
this subject. 

According to a series of investigations 
in different states, based upon statistics 
and reliable information, the conclusion 
has been reached that the consumption 
of school books in the public schools from 
year to year amounts, in cost to the pur- 
chaser, to a sum which would be equal to 
ten cents for each inhabitant, or about 
forty cents for each enrolled pupil. This 
includes high-school books and all. 

According to the estimate of the present 
population of the United States, January 
1, 1897, as given in the World Almanac, 
upon a report from the governors of our 





states, our population is 74,036,761. This 
would make the school book business of 
the United Sates (cost to people) $7,403,- 
676. 

The costs and profits of the business 
are closely calculated as follows: 


Manufacturing cost...... . . « $3,964,525 
This embraces paper, 
printing, and binding . $2,464,525 
Annual cost composition, 
illustration, electro- 
types, repairs on plates, 
revisions, editorial su- 
pervision .... + « 600,000 
Copyrights paidto authors 600,000 
Books distributed free for 


samples.. ...... 300,000 
oi) a ee $3,964.52 
Agents’ salaries andexpenses. . . . 900,000 
Interest on investment of $10,000,000 
in the business . +e» | SSR000 
Advertising andcirculars. .  . . 200,000 
General expenses of distribution, in- 
cluding rents, taxes, insurance, sal- 
aries, freight, postage, general mer- 
chandising and discounts. . ‘ 1,000,000 
Deterioration of machinery, shop- 
Worn StOCK, G0... «2 east 150,000 
Bad debts and losses. ....... 148,000 
SG 6 % & Selene. dw ioe $6,962,525 


Subtracting the total expenses of the 
business from the amount received for the 
books, we have $441,151. This added to 
the $600,000 interest makes $1,041,151, 
the total return on an investment of $10,- 
000,000, equal to 10.41 per cent. This 
certainly is not exorbitant. 

If the cost of the machinery of distribu- 
tion is criticised, such as the expenditure 
for agents, it is replied that such expenses 
pertain to nearly every legitimate busi- 
ness, and that no substitute which has 
been tried has been found successful in 
business practice. 

According to Commissioner Harris’s 
latest report, the total expenditure in the 
United States for public education for the 
school year 1894-1895 was $178,215,556. 
This, of course, does not include money 
expended for school books, except in the 
few states which at that time furnished 
free books. It is thus seen what a very 
small proportion the cost of text-books 
bears to the sum of other educational ex- 
penditures. It is less than three per 
cent. of the total. 

It is interesting to note from the last 
census report the amounts produced in 
some other classes of manufacture as com- 
pared with the amount estimated for 
school books. For instance, artificial 
flowers and feathers, $9,000,000; paper 
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bags, $5,000,000; cigar boxes $7,000,000 ; 
while such luxuries as confectionery are 
noted at $55,000,000; liquors—distilled, 
malt and vinous—$289,000,000 ; tobacco 
and cigars, $195,000,000; and yet the 
only thing that seems obnoxious to criti- 
cism is the $7,000,000 that is expended 
for school books. 

The figures which I have presented in 
regard to school book publishing can not, 
I think, lack interest to you; nor the fact 
that, of the net results achieved, one 
house, at least, pays more than $200,000 
a year to its authors. 

Something can not be had for nothing, 
and it is for you, the makers of public 
opinion on educational matters, to say 
whether the relatively small outlay for 
the pest text-books that wide and free 
competition can furnish is not about the 
best-paying investment for its schools 
which the public can make. Is it not, 
therefore, your duty to direct the public 
mind back from the mere consideration 
of cheapness to the higher and more vital 
considerations of intrinsic merit and a 
suitable adaptability to desired educa- 
tional ends? 

Competition.—I have assumed through- 
out this paper the existence of a most 
active competition, in this country, in 
text-book making and publishing. In 
an experience of thirty years of active 
connection with this business, I haveseen 
no period of ten years in which the com- 
petition to produce the best books—and 
no end of them in numbers—has_ been 
greater, or the enterprise to get them into 
use has been more active, than in the 
decade just now closing. You, among 
the elders, are qualified to judge of the 
correctness of thisstatement. This seems 
a proper place for me to say also that 
there has never been at any time, or in 
any quarter, any agreement or under- 
standing among publishers which has in 
the least degree even tended to restrict 
any house or firm in putting such prices 
upon the books of its production as the 
demands of free competition have dictated. 
I say this in the interest of truth, and to 
clear up an existing misapprehension, 
and every publisher will endorse this 
statement. 

When you can invent a method of 
cornering the market of brains, you can 
then set up a monopoly of intellect ; and 
when this is done, you can establish a 
monopoly in school-book publishing, but 
not until then. This topic leads directly 
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to another cognate subject, which is based 
upon the recognition of the existence of 
the competition described. 

The Evils of the Commercial Side of 
Publishing.—That such evils exist it 
would be folly to deny, but that they 
have been greatly exaggerated and too 
widely advertised is equally true. Ques- 
tionable practices in the adoption of text- 
books require the consent of two parties ; 
the school side no less than the publish- 
ing side is involved, and it is equally for 
the interest of both that whatever evils 
do exist should be eliminated, or at least, 
to the greatest possible extent minimized. 
Let us meet the question squarely and 
fairly. 

I beg you to recognize that school- book 
publishing, as a business, has to fit itself 
to the environment of to-day, which sur- 
rounds the carrying on of all other kinds 
of trade. It is not, in this respect, a 
thing apart, and cannot possibly be made 
so. The laws governing it have not been 
made by fiat or choice ; they are the laws 
of its development by evolution, and 
have to be accepted as such. 

In the beginning one man was the 
author, the manufacturer, the business 
manager, and the traveling agent to dis- 
pose of his books, just as in the primitive 
school the teacher was at once the teacher, 
the principal, and the superintendent. 
Following the laws of trade growth, the 
great publishing house, with its organ- 
ized departments of editing, manufactur- 
ing, agency, and selling, has become es- 
tablished. Inthe market the school-book 
agent has become the most active factor 
between the schools and the publisher. 
These agents are selected almost exclu- 
sively from the ranks of the teachers. 
The traveling agent has a particular terri- 
tory which he is expected to canvass. 
He has an intimate personal acquaintance 
with the teachers, superintendents, and 
members of school committees in his 
particular field. He should be acquainted 
with teaching in its different phases, 
should be a judge of good work, quick to 
see improvements, acquainted with the 
best devices in methods of teaching, the 
idiosyncrasies of communities, and above 
all things, be ready and able to answer 
questions relative to the contents, teach- 
ing qualities, and advantages and disad- 
vantages of the books upon his firm’s list 
of publications. He should be a valuable 


assistant to the editorial department in 
calling attention to the particular transi- 
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tions and changes going on within his 
district or territory. Like the circuit 
rider of the early days in our country’s 
history, he carries from point to point the 
latest educational intelligence, the story 
of the last success or failure, and is usually 
a welcome visitor in every community. 
The story of the operations of the agent 
ruvs parallel with the story of the growth 
and development of the school system. 
More even than the educational journal, 
he is the factor which has most to do with 
the unifying of work on progressive lines 
in the smaller communities. 

But are school books always adopted 
upon their merits, and will not a poorer 
book sometimes succeed with efficient 
agency work, where a better book fails of 
adoption without such support? Un- 
doubtedly this is sometimes true, but in 
what other department of trade is it not 
true? And while human nature exists, 
and human influences prevail, such things 
will sometimes happen. But in the act- 
ively promoted school books of to-day, 
no book is so poor that it does not answer 
a fair purpose, so that no lasting damage 
to the school can occur. 

But occasionally are not wrong and 
pernicious influences made use of to ac- 
complish the adoption? Possibly there 
may have been such instances. But 
when it is considered that the numbers of 
adoptions in any one year run into hun- 
dreds of thousands, the lapses, such as 
they are, make a very small percentage. 
In the heat of a fierce competition, it is 
not always easy to draw the line where 
the merit of the book ends and friendship 
and favoritism begin. It must be re- 
membered that the world is held together 
by human relationships; and in a country 
so full of politics as ours, where every- 
thing is touched by its influence, even 
sometimes the selection of teachers and 
preachers, is it strange that this should 
occasionally touch the adoption of text- 
books ? 

But the charge that any publishing 
house sets up a policy and bases its busi- 
ness upon it,—a policy which is some- 
thing other than the general excellence 
of its productions and the promotion of 
their use on other grounds than that of 
their intrinsic merit—is a statement too 
idle to deserve the notice of a denial. 
Among all publishers these evils are de- 
precated, and no means are spared to 
prevent them. Dishonest adoptions are 
the very rare exception to the rule, for 
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there are literally hundreds of thousands 
of honest adoptions to one which is not 
so. These evils have been grossly ex- 
aggerated; sometimes by disappointed 
competing agents, sometimes by credu- 
lous moralists whose enthusiasm has 
clouded their judgment, This has been 
not only a detriment to the publishers, 
but a disparagement and disgrace to 
teachers and school officers, and it is time 
to call a halt in this campaign of double 
slanders. Every publisher will join heart 
and hand with you who represent the 
schools in the endeavor to make school 
book selections the perfectly moral trans- 
actions they ought to be. Instead of 
withdrawing to a position of criticising 
and reviling, let all come forward and 
actively help to add to the sum of exist- 
ing good by eliminating all existing evil, 
That it is the publisher’s interest to force 
upon his customer a poor book, when a 
good one, costing no more in paper, print, 
binding, and copyright will insure him a 
lasting future market, is a charge that 
deserves to be scouted to the winds, 
whence it proceeds. 

Changes of School Books.—There is a 
widespread popular notion that school 
books are changed oftener than the best 
interests of the school require, and that 
the publishers are responsible. Most 
states have restrictive laws, prescribing 
periods of adoption of from three to six 
years, which are in the interest of a wise 
conservatism. But while these laws are 
a useful barrier against individual cases 
of excessive changes, it is still true that, 
on an average, books remain in use two or 
three times as long as any of the laws pre- 
scribe, and that the life of a good book 
lasts from ten to twenty years. Publish- 
ers are criticised for publishing too many 
new books, for revising their books too 
often, all merely to make changes in 
books necessary ; they are equally criti- 
cised for continuing the publication of too 
many old books and forcing their con- 
tinued use, and for not keeping them 
thoroughly revised, so blocking the way 
to improvements. Thus by the incon- 
siderate they are condemned if they do, 
and they are condemned if they don’t; 
and it is a trying position to hold the 
scale even. As between most extreme 
views, the truth lies in a middle ground. 
Taking the country throughout, school 
books are not changed too often. This 
is not saying that there are not some un- 
necessary and ill-advised changes, and 
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often an artificial emphasis placed on the 
necessities of change. Nor is it saying 
that sometimes old books are not too long 
continued in use. But here is just the 
place where, on account of trade compe- 
tition, the publishers cannot reasonably 
be expected to be the conservators. The 
responsibility of regulating these matters 
lies with teachers, superintendents, and 
school boards, in whose hands is lodged 
the power. They are, and must continue 
to be, the arbiters who are to decide all 
these questions of change, either acced- 
ing to or denying the agents’ importuni- 
ties, as they view the matter, in the clear 
light of public interest. 

Text. book Adoption and Supply.—With 
one almost continuous session of Con- 
gress, and the frequent and prolonged 
sessions of the legislatures of forty-five 
states, we are blessed or cursed with 
many laws, and with constant changes of 
laws! This threatens the simplicity of a 
republican form of government with be- 
coming a labyrinthian complexity of laws 
which even judges can not unravel and 
interpret. This plague of over-legisla- 
tion has not omitted the schools, and es- 
pecially the adoption and supply of text- 
books. The politician attacks this sub- 
ject with a courage born of ignorance. 
Uniformity and cheapness are apparently 
the things chiefly considered, under the 
guise of state uniformity, by state adop- 
tion and state contract, or by state pub- 
lication. All independence and individ- 
ualism in text-books are killed by this 
Procrustean method. The needs and 
preferences of different communities are 
disregarded, the voice of teachers and 
local superintendents and school boards 
is stifled by a centralizing and paternal 
policy, and dangers of political jobbery 
are immensely augmented. If experience 
has taught anything, it is that those 
schools are best served with suitable text- 
books, where the competition is the freest, 
and especially where a fair degree of local 
opinion prevails in theselection. This is 
a principle that ought to have the in- 
dorsement of every organized educational 
body in this land, as fundamentally in 
the interest of good schools. The adopt- 
ing unit should be the township or the 
county, for when it gets to be greater than 
this, the teacher, whose right it is largely 
to determine this question, is put to one 
side and his influence minimized. In this 
way, too, local needs can be recognized 
and supplied, and a proper individualism 





maintained, as against a system which 
aims to take the independence and life out 
of a system of schools by a plan compelling 
all concerned to think exactly alike. 

The question of text-book supply is an 
all-important one—how to make it ade- 
quate, prompt, and reasonably cheap. 
‘* Free books’’ has been the most general 
recent answer, but this plan is not suited 
to all states. Moreover, it has only been 
carried so far as to lend books for the 
pupils’ use for the time being. The full 
possession and ownership of the books by 
the pupils for use and reference at all 
times, in the school and at home, is the 
further necessary step to make the free- 
book plan complete. When the supply 
is not a public one, there should be a 
plan for the books to reach the children’s 
hands as directly as may be from the 
publishers, at the lowest competitive 
prices, without adding any intermediate 
profit, except the necessary and reason- 
able cost of distribution. Local option in 
the selection, and direct supply at the 
lowest publishers’ prices, are the two 
points which meet the requirement and 
cover the whole ground. 

Conclusion.—Of the volume that might 
be written on the relation of the publisher 
to the schools, I have only here and there 
touched a few of the most obvious points. 
But it is easily seen that the relation is a 
close one, and that the work of the pub- 
lisher all along the line is absolutely 
identified with the work of the teacher, 
superintendent, and school board, and 
that cooperation and sympathy are the 
necessary watchwords; excellence and 
improvement in education profit both. 
We will give you our best service in an 
active, high-minded, business enterprise, 
and you will help us by approving our 
endeavors, and in preparing for us 
better and better books. This is the 
freedom and union which will best sub- 
serve the public interest. 


_ 
> 


THE PRAYER OF THE NATION, 


God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor, and who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And scorn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking. 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking ! 
J. G. Holland. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





RETENTIVE MEMORY, LOVE OF BEST THINGS, 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


FRANK B, CARPENTER. 


N Wednesday, March 2, 1864, I had an 
unusually long and interesting sitting 
from the President, whose portrait I was 
then painting for the historic picture, 
‘* Lincoln and his Cabinet.’’ I invited Mr. 
Samuel Sinclair, of New York, who was in 
Washington, to be present. The news had 
recently been received of the disaster under 
General Seymour in Florida. Many news- 
papers openly charged the President with 
aving sent the expedition with primary 
reference to restoring the state in season to 
secure its vote at the forthcoming Balti- 
more Convention. Mr. Lincoln was deeply 
wounded by these charges. He referred to 
them during the sitting ; and gave a simple 
and truthful statement of the affair, which 
was planned, if I remember rightly, b 
General Gillmore. A few days afterward, 
an editorial appeared in the Mew York 
Tribune, which was known not to favor Mr. 
Lincoln’s renomination, entirely exonerat- 
ing him from all blame I took the article 
to him in his study, and he expressed much 
gratification at its candor. It was, perhaps, 
in connection with the newspaper attacks, 
that he told, during the sitting, this story : 
‘‘A traveler on the frontier found himself 
out of his reckoning one night in a most in- 
hospitable region. A terrific thunder-storm 
came up, to add to his trouble. He 
floundered — until his horse at length 
gave out. The lightning afforded him the 
only clew to the way, but the peals of 
thunder were frightful. One bolt, which 
seemed to crash the earth beneath him, 
brought him to his knees. By no means a 
praying man, his petition was short and to 
the point, ‘‘O Lord, if it is all the same to 
ou, give us a little more light and a little 
ess noise !’’ 

Presently the conversation turned upon 
Shakespeare, of whom it is well known Mr. 
Lincoln was very fond. He remarked, ‘It 
matters not with me whether Shakespeare 
be well or ill acted ; with him the thought 
suffices.’’ Edwin Booth was playing an 
engagement at this time at Grover’s 
Theatre. He was announced for the coming 
evening in his famous part of ‘‘ Hamlet.”’ 
The President had never witnessed his rep- 
resentation of this character, and he pro- 
posed being present. The mention of this 
play, which I afterwards learned had at all 
times a peculiar charm for Mr. Lincoln’s 
mind, waked up a train of thought for 
which I was not prepared. Said i —and 
his words have often returned to me with a 
sad interest since his own assassination— 
* There is one passage of the play of ‘ Ham- 
let’ which is very apt to be slurred over by 
the actor, or omitted altogether, which 
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seems to me the choicest part of the play. 
It is the soliloquy of the king, after the 
murder. It always struck me as one of the 
finest touches of nature in the world.’’ 
Then, throwing himself into the very 
spirit of the scene, he took up the words: 


O my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon ’t, 
A brother’s murder !—Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharp as will; 
My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause where I shall first begin, 
And both neglect. What if this curséd hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow? Whereto serves mercy 
But to confront the visage of offence ; 
And what’s in prayer but this twofold force— 
To be forestalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardoned, being down? Then I'll look up; 
My fault is past. But O, what form of prayer 
Can serve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder? 
That cannot be ; since I am still possessed 
Of those effects for which I did the murder, — 
My crown, my own ambition, and my queen. 


May one be pardoned and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’t is seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law; but ’tis not so above. 

There is no shuffling; there the action lies 

In its true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? what rests? 
Try what repentance can; what can it not? 
Yet what can it when one cannot repent? 


O wretched state! O bosom black as death ! 
O bruiséd soul that, struggling to be free, 
Art more engaged! Help, angels, make assay! 
Bow, stubborn knees! And hearts with strings 
of steel, 
Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe; 
All may be well! 


He repeated this entire passage from 
memory, with a feeling and appreciation 
unsurpassed by anything I ever witnessed 
on the stage. Remaining in thought fora 
few moments, he continued : 

‘The opening of the play of King Richard 
the Third seems to me often entirely misap- 
prehended. It is quite common for an 
actor to come upon the stage, and, in a 
sophomoric style, to begin with a flourish : 


‘Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by this sun of York, 
And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried !’ 


‘‘Now,’’ said he, ‘‘this is all wrong. 
Richard, you remember, had been, and was 
then, plotting for the destruction of his 
brothers, to make room for himself. Out- 
wardly the most loyal to the newly-crowned 
king, secretly he could scarcely contain his 
impatience at the obstacles still in the way 
of his own elevation. He appears on the 
stage, just after the crowning of Edward, 
burning with repressed hate and jealousy. 
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The prologue is the utterance of the most 
intense bitterness and satire.’’ 

Then, unconsciously assuming the char- 
acter, Mr. Lincoln repeated, also from mem- 
ory, Richard’s soliloquy, rendering it with 
a degree of force and power that seemed 
like a new creation tome. Though familiar 
with the passage from boyhood, I can truly 
say that never till that moment had I fully 
appreciated its spirit. I could not refrain 
from laying down my palette and brushes, 
and applauding heartily, upon his conclu- 
sion, saying, at the same time, half in ear- 
nest, that I was not sure but that he had 
made a mistake in the choice of a profes- 
sion, considerably, as may be imagined, to 
his amusement. Mr. Sinclair has since 
repeatedly said to me that he has never 
heard these choice passages of Shakespeare 
rendered with morc effect by the most 
famous of modern actors. He preferred the 
play of Macbeth to Hamlet, and, compar- 
ing the two famous soliloquies in these 
dramas, each of which he knew by heart asa 
masterpiece of literature, his preference was 
for that of Macbeth. 

Mr. Lincoln’s memory was very remark- 
able. With the multitude of visitors whom 
he saw daily, I was often amazed at the 
readiness with which he recalled faces and 
events, and even names. At one of the 
afternoon receptions, a stranger. shook 
hands with him, and, as he did so, re- 
marked, casually, that he was elected to 
Congress about the time Mr. Lincoln’s term 
as ee eee expired. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the 
President, ‘‘ you are from ——,’’ mentioning 
the state. ‘‘I remember reading of your 
election in a newspaper one morning on a 
steamboat going down to Mount Vernon.’’ 
At another time a gentleman addressed him, 
Saying, ““I presume, Mr. President, that 
you have forgotten me?’’ ‘‘ No,’’ was the 
prompt reply; ‘‘your name is Flood. I 
saw you last, twelve years ago, at ——,”’ 


naming the place and occasion. ‘‘I am 
glad to see that the //0od flows on.’’ Sub- 


sequent to his reélection a deputation of 
bankers from various sections were intro- 
duced one day by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. After a few moments’ general 
conversation, Mr. Lincoln turned to one of 
them, and said: ‘‘ Your district did not 
give me so strong a vote at the last election 
as it did in 1860."’ ‘‘I think, sir, that you 
must be mistaken,’’ replied the banker. ‘‘I 
have the impression that your majority was 
considerably increased at the last election.”’ 
‘*No,’’ rejoined the President, ‘‘ you fell off 
about six hundred votes.’’ Then taking 
down from the bookcase the official canvass 
of 1860 and 1864, he referred to the vote of 
the district named, and proved to be quite 
right in his assertion. 

The evening of March 25th was an in- 
tensely interesting one to me. It was 
passed with the President alone in his study, 
marked by no interruptions. Busy with 
pen and papers when I entered, he pres- 
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ently threw them aside, and commenced 
talking again about Shakespeare. Little 
Tad coming in, he sent him to the library 
for a copy of the plays, from which he read 
aloud several of his favorite passages. Re- 
lapsing into a sadder strain, he laid the 
book aside, and leaning back in his chair, 
said, ‘‘ There is a poem that has been a great 
favorite with me for years, to which my at- 
tention was first called when a young man, 
by a friend,and which I afterward sawand cut 
from a newspaper, and carried in my pocket 
till by frequent reading I had it by heart. 
I would give a great deal,’’ he added, ‘‘to 
know who wrote it, but I never could ascer- 
tain.’’ Then, half closing his eyes, he re- 
peated the poem, ‘‘Oh! why should the 
spirit of mortal be proud?’’ Surprised and de- 
lighted, I told him that I should greatly prize 
a copy of the lines. He replied that he had 
recently written them out for Mr. Stanton, 
his War Secretary, but promised that when 
a favorable opportunity occurred he would 
give them to me. 

Then varying the subject, he continued : 
‘“There are some quaint, queer verses, 
written, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
entitled, ‘ The Last Leaf,’ one of which is to 
me inexpressably touching. He then re- 

eated these also from memory. The verse 
1e referred to occurs about the middle of 
the poem, and is this: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


As he finished this verse, he said, in his 
emphatic way, ‘‘For pure pathos, in my 
judgment, there is nothing finer than those 
six lines in the English langnage !”’ 

A day or two afterward, he asked me to 
accompany him to the temporary studio, at 
the Treasury Department, of Mr. Swayne, 
the sculptor, who was making a bust of 
him. While he was sitting, it occurred to 
me to improve the opportunity to secure 
the promised poem. Upon mentioning the 
subject, the sculptor surprised me by say- 
ing that he had at his home, in Philadel- 
phia, a printed copy of the verses, taken 
from a newspaper some years previous. 
The President inquired if they were pub- 
lished in any connection with his name. 
Mr. Swayne said that they purported to have 
been written ‘‘by Abraham Lincoln.”’ ‘I 
have heard of that before, and that is why I 
asked,’’ returned the President. ‘‘ But 
there is notruth init. The poem was first 
shown to me by a young man named Jason 
Duncan, many years ago.”’ 

The sculptor was using for a studio the 
office of the Solicitor of the Treasury De- 
partment, an irregular room, packed nearly 
full of law books. Seating myself, I believe, 
upon a pile of these at Mr. Lincoln’s feet, 


he kindly repeated the lines, which I wrote 
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down, one by one, as they fell from his lips. 


This poem was written by William Knox, a | 


contemporary of Sir Walter Scott. Hedied 
in Edinburgh, in 1825, at the age of 36. 


OH! WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF MORTAL 
BE PROUD? 


Oh ! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the 
high, 

Shall moulder to dust, and together shall lie. 

The infant a mother attended and loved ; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved ; 

The husband, that mother and infant who blest, 

Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 

The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in 
whose eye, ‘ 

Shone beauty and pleasure, her triumphs are by; 

And the memory of those who loved her and 


praised, 
Are alike from the minds of the liviug erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 


The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, | 


Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot was to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up 
the steep, 

The beggar who wander’d in search of his bread, 

Have taded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint, who enjoyed the communion of 
Heaven, 

The sinner, who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 

Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes—even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same that our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights that our fathers have seen 

We drink the same stream, and we view the 
same sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers 
have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking, our fathers 
would think ; 

From the death we are shrinking, our fathers 
would shrink; 

To the life we are clinging, they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all like a bird on the wing. 


They loved—but the story we cannot unfold ; 

They gaia the heart of the haughty is 
cold ; 

They grieved—but no wail from their slumbers 
will come ; 

They joyed—but the tongue of their gladness is 
dumb. 


They died—ay, they died; and we things that 
are now, 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
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Who make in their dwellings a transient abode, 

Meet the things that they met on their pil- 
grimage road. 

Yea ! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge, 

Still follow each other, like surge upon surge. 

’Tis the wink ofan eye,’tis the draught ofa breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud! 

Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


The Hon. W. D. Kelley, of Philadelphia, 
in an address delivered in that city soon 


| after the assassination, said: ‘‘ His inter- 


course with his family was as beautiful as 
that with his friends. I think that father 
never loved his children more fondly than 
he. The President never seemed grander in 
my sight than when, stealing upon him in 
the evening, I would find him with a book 
open before him, as he is represented in the 
popular photograph, with little Tad beside 
bim. There were of course a great many 
curious books sent to him, and it seemed to 
be one of the special delights of his life to 
open those books at such an hour that his 
boy could stand beside him, and they could 
talk as he turned over the pages, the father 
thus giving to the son a portion of that care 
and attention of which he was ordinarily 
deprived by the duties of office pressing 
upon him.’’ 

No matter who was with the President, or 
how intently he might be absorbed, little 
Tad was always welcome. At the time of 
which I write he was eleven years old, and 
of course rapidly passing from childhood 
into youth. Suffering much from an in- 
firmity of speech which developed in his in- 
fancy, he seemed on this account especially 
dear to his father. ‘‘One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin,’’ and it was 
an impressive and affecting sight to me 
to see the burdened President lost for the 
time being in the affectionate parent, as he 
would take the little fellow in his arms 
upon the withdrawal of visitors, and caress 
him with all the fondness of a mother for 
the babe upon her bosom ! 

Judge Bates, the Attorney General, refer- 
ring to Mr. Lincoln’s never-failing fund of 
anecdote, said: ‘‘ The character of the Presi- 
dent’s mind is such that his thought habit- 
ually takes on this form of illustration, by 
which the point he wishes to enforce is in- 
variably brought home with a strength and 
clearness impossible in hours of abstract 
argument. Mr. Lincoln,’’ he added, ‘‘ comes 
very near being a perfect man, according to 
my ideal of manhood. He lacks but one 
thing.’’ Looking up from my palette, I 
asked, musingly, if this was official dignity 
as President. ‘‘No,’’ replied the Judge, 
‘“‘that is. of little consequence. His defi- 
ciency is in the element of wé//. I have 
sometimes told him, for instance, that he 
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was unfit to be trusted with the pardoning 
power. Why, ifa mancomesto him witha 
touching story, his judgment is almost cer- 
tain to be affected by it. Should the appli- 
cant be a woman, a wife, a mother, or a 
sister,—in nine cases out of ten, her tears, 
if nothing else, are sure to prevail.’’ 

‘The Soldiers’ Home,’’ writes a Cali- 
fornia lady, who visited Mr. Lincoln there, 
‘‘is a few miles out of Washington on the 
Maryland side. It admitted only soldiers 
of the regular army; but in the graveyard 
near at hand there are numberless graves— 
some without a spear of grass to hide their 
newness—that hold the bodies of volunteers. 
While we stood in the soft evening air, 
watching the faint trembling of the long 
tendrils of waving willow, and feeling the 
dewy coolness that was flung out by the 
old oaks above us, Mr. Lincoln joined us, 
and stood silent, too, taking in the scene. 


‘ How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest,’ 


he said, softly. There was something so 
touching in the picture opened before us,— 
the nameless graves, the solemn quiet, the 
tender twilight air, but more particularly 
our own feminine disposition to be easily 
melted, I suppose,—that it made us cry as 
if we stood beside the tomb of our own dead, 
and gave point to the lines which he after- 
wards quoted : 


‘And women o’er their graves shall weep, 
Where nameless heroes calmly sleep.’ 


‘‘Around the Home grows every variety 
of tree, particularly of the evergreen class. 
Their branches brushed into the carriage as 
we passed along, and left with us that pleas- 
ant, woody*smell belonging to leaves. One 
of the ladies, catching a bit of green from 
one of these intruding branches, said it was 
cedar, and another thought it spruce. ‘Let 
me discourse on a theme I understand,’ said 
the President. ‘I know about trees in right 
of being a backwoodsman. I'll show you 
the difference between spruce, pine, and 
cedar, and this shred of green, which is 
neither one nor the other, but a kind of il- 
legitimate cypress.’ He then proceeded to 
gather specimens of each, and explain the 
distinctive formation of foliage belonging to 
every species. 

‘*There is one little incident connected 
with this visit to the Soldiers’ Home that 
remains with me as connected with my 
home here. I had always noticed that the 
bare mention of our California cemetery 
filled the minds of those who heard it with 
a solemn sense of awe and sorrow,—‘ Lone 
Mountain '’ It seemed to rise before them 
out of the quiet sea, a vast mausoleum from 
the hand of God, wherein to lay the dead. 
I was not astonished, therefore, when Mr. 
Lincoln alluded to it in this way, and gave, 
in a few deep-toned words, a eulogy on one 
of its most honored dead, Col. E. D. Baker. 


Having witnessed the impressive spectacle 
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of that glorious soldier's funeral, I gave 
him the meagre outline one can convey in 
words, of something which, having been 
once seen, must remain a living picture in 
the memory forever. I tried to picture the 
solemn hush that lay like a pall on the 
spirit of the people while the grand proces- 
sion wound its mournful length through 
the streets of the city out on that tear- 
stained road to the gate of the cemetery, 
where the body passed beneath the prophetic 
words of California’s most eloquent soul, 
‘Hither in future ages they shall bring,’ 
etc. When I spoke of Rev. Starr King, I 
saw how strong a cord I had touched in the 
great appreciative heart I addressed; and 
giving a weak dilution of that wondrous 

raught of soul-lit eloquence, that funeral 
hymn uttered by the priest of God over the 
sacred ashes of the advocate and soldier of 
liberty, whose thrilling threnody seems yet 
to linger in the sighing wind that waves 
the grass upon the soil made sacred by the 
treasure it received that day, I felt strangely 
impressed as to the power and grandeur of 
that mind, whose thoughts, at second-hand 
and haltingly given from memory, could 
move and touch the soul of such a man as 
Abraham Lincoln as I saw it touched when 
he listened. It is the electric chain with 
which all genius and grandeur of soul 
whatsoever is bound,—the freemasonry by 
which spirit hails spirit, though unseen. 
Now they all three meet where it is not see- 
ing through a glass darkly, but in the light 
of a perfect day.’’ 

No incident of its kind related of the late 
President is more profouudly touching in 
its tenderness and simplicity than that 
given to me the last evening I passed at the 
White House, in the office of the private 
secretary, by a resident of Washington who 
witnessed the scene. 

‘‘I was waiting my turn to speak to the 
President one day, some three or four weeks 
since,’’ said Mr. Murtagh, ‘‘ when my at- 
tention was attracted by the sad, patient 
face of a woman advanced in life, whoina 
faded hood and shawl was among the appli- 
cants for an interview. 

‘*Presently Mr. Lincoln turned to her, 
saying in his accustomed manner, ‘ Well, 
my good woman, what can I do for you this 
morning?’ ‘Mr. President,’ said she, ‘my 
husband and three sons all went into the 
army. My husband was killed in the fight 
at ——._I| get along very badly since then, 
living all alone, and I thought I would come 
and ask you to release to me my oldest son.’ 
Mr. Lincoln looked into her face a moment, 
and in his kindest accents responded, ‘ Cer- 
tainly ! certainly! If you have given us 
all, and your prop has been taken away, 
you are justly entitled to one of your boys!’ 
He immediately made out an order dis- 
charging the young man, which the woman 
took, and, thanking him gratefully, she went 
away. 

‘*T had forgotten the circumstance,’’ Mr. 
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Murtagh continued, ‘‘till last week, when 
happening to be here again, who should 
come in but the same woman? It appeared 
that she had gone herself to the front, with 
the President’s order, and found the son she 
was in search of mortally wounded in a 
recent engagement, and taken to a hospital. 
She found the hospital, but the boy was 
dead, or died while she was there. The 
surgeon in charge made a memorandum of 
the facts upon the back of the President’s 
order, and, almost broken-hearted, the poor 
woman had found her way again into Mr. 
Lincoln’s presence. He was much affected 
by her appearance and story, and said: ‘I 
know what you wish me to do now, and I 
shall do it without your asking ; I shall re- 
lease to you your second son.’ Upon this, he 
took up his pen and commenced writing 
the order, While he was writing the poor 
woman stood by his side, the tears running 
down her face, and passed her hand softly 
over his head, stroking his rough hair as I 
have seen a fond mother caressason. By 
the time he had finished writing, his own 
heart and eyes were full. He handed her 
the paper: ‘Now,’ said he, ‘vou have one 
and / one, of the other two left: that is no 
more than right.’ She took the paper, and 
reverently placing her hand upon his head, 
the tears still upon her cheeks, said: ‘The 
Lord bless you, Mr. Lincoln. May you live 
a thousand years, and may you always be 
the head of this great nation !'’’ 

Dr. Stone, his family physician, came in 
one day to see my studies. Sitting in front 
of that of the President—with whom he did 
not sympathize politically—he remarked, 
with much feeling, ‘‘It is the province of a 
physician to probe deeply the interior lives 
of men ; and [ affirm that Mr. Lincoln is the 
purest-hearted man with whom I ever came 
in contact.’’ Secretary Seward, who of the 
Cabinet officers was probably most intimate 
with the President, expressed the same sen- 
timent in still stronger language. He once 
said to the Rev. Dr. Bellows : ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln 
is the best man I ever knew !’’—Fvom Car- 
penter’s ‘‘ Six Months in the White House.”’ 


LINCOLN, THE IMMORTAL. 


The following eloquent tribute to Mr. 
Lincoln is from the pen of Henry Watter- 
son, editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal: 

From Ceesar to Bismarck and Gladstone 
the world has had its soldiers and its states- 
men, who rose to eminence and power step 
by step through a series of geometrical pro- 
gression, as it were, each promotion follow- 
ing in regular order, the whole obedient to 
well established and well understood laws 
of cause and effect. These were not what 
we call ‘‘men of destiny.’’ They were men 


of the time. They were men whose career 
had a beginning, a middle and an end, 
rounding off a life with a history, full, it 
may be, of interesting and exciting events, 
but comprehensible and comprehensive, 
simple, clear, complete. 
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The inspired men are fewer. Whence 
their emanation, where and how they got 
their i and by what rule they lived, 
moved, and had their being, we cannot see. 
There is no explication to these lives. They 
rose from shadow and went in mist. We 
see them, feel them, but we know them not. 
They arrived, God’s word upon their lips ; 
they did their office, God’s mantle upon 
them; and they passed away God’s holy 
light between the world and them, leaving 
behind a memory half mortal and half myth. 
From first to last they were distinctly the 
creating of some special providence, baffling 
the wit of man to fathom, defeating the ma- 
chinations of the world, the flesh and the 
devil until their work was done, and passed 
from the scene as mysteriously as they had 
come upon it; Luther, to wit; Shakespeare, 
Burns, even Bonaparte, the archangel of 
war, havoc and ruin; not to go back into 
the dark ages for examples of the hand of 
God stretched out to raise up, to protect, 
and to cast down. 

Tried by this standard and observed in an 
historic spirit, where shall we find an illus- 
tration more impressive than: in Abraham 
Lincoln, whose life, career and death might 
be chanted by a Greek chorus as at once the 
prelude and the epilogue of the most im- 
perial theme of modern times. 

Born as low as the Son of God in a hovel, 
of what real parentage we know not; reared 
in penury, squalor, with no gleam of light, 
nor fair surroundings; a young manhood 
vexed by weird dreams and visions, border- 
ing at times on madness; singularly awk- 
ward, ungainly, even among the uncouth 
about him; grotesque in his aspects and 
ways, it was reserved for this strange being, 
late in life, without name or fame or ordi- 
nary preparation, to be snatched from ob- 
security, raised to supreme command, and 
entrusted with the destiny of a nation. 

The great leaders of his party were made 
to stand aside; the most experienced and 
accomplished men of the day, men like 
Seward and Chase and Sumner, statesmen 
famous and trained, were sent to the rear; 
while this comparatively unknown and 
fantastic figure was brought by unseen 
hands to the front and given the reins of 
power. It is entirely immaterial whether 
we believe in what he said or did, whether 
we are for him or against him; but for us to 
admit that during four years, carrying with 
them such a pressure of responsibility as 
the world has never witnessed before, he 
filled the measure of the vast space allotted 
him in the actions of mankind and in the 
eyes of the world, is to say that he was in- 
spired of God, for nowhere else could he 
have acquired the enormous equipment in- 
dispensable to the situation. 

Where did Shakespeare get his genius ? 
Where did Mozart get his music? Whose 
hand smote the lyre of the Scottish plow- 
man? and stayed the life of the German 
priest? God alone: and, so surely as these 
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were raised up by God, inspired of God was 
Abraham Lincoln, and, a thousand years 
hence, no story, no tragedy, no epic poem 
will be filled with greater wonder than that 
which tells of his life and death. If Lincoln 
was not inspired of God, then were not 
Luther, or Shakespeare, or Burns. If Lin- 
coln was not inspired of God, then there is 
no such thing on earth as special provi- 
dence or the interposition of Divine power 
in the affairs of men. 


-_— 
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PLANTING TREES. 





As a rule trees must have good soil in 
which to grow. Certain varieties seem 
well adapted to grow in the poorest soil, but 
for success in ornamental tree-planting good 
soil is necessary, and it should never be less 
than a foot deep. In planting street trees, 
make sure of success by properly preparing 
the soil where they are to Bs In all 
tavelly and poor soil dig a hole six or ten 
eet across and two or three feet deep—it can 
not be too large; remove the poor soil and 
replace with good, in which to plant the 
tree. In very poor soil this must be done to 
insure success. 
The site for planting should be intelli- 
gently chosen; then the variety suited to the 
uliar soil and situation and use for which 
it is intended should be considered. In na- 
ture the roots of a tree push outward in 
search of food and moisture and become very 
long and widely extended, with the young 
or feeding roots at the extremities, so far 
away from the tree and so twisted among 
the stones in the soil and among the roots 
of other trees that it is not possible to get 
them, and when the tree is dug nothing but 
stiff stubs, bare of fibres, are preserved. A 
tree in this condition has little chance of 
living, for the fine fibrous or feeding roots 
are very necessary. They are obtained in 
the nursery by frequent removals or root 
prunings, by which the’ roots become com- 
pact together and not long and widely ex- 
tended as we find them in the forest. Hence 
it is preferable to plant nursery-grown trees, 
which have already been once or twice trans- 
planted and have thus acquired a good root 
system, and then the fine fibrous roots will 
not have to be sacrificed in transplanting. 
In receiving plants from nurseries notice 
particularly two points: First, that the 
plants have good roots that have not been 
unnecessarily shortened or reduced in re- 
moval; and secondly, that the roots have 
not been dried or injured by frost. This can 
be determined by cutting off some of the ends 
of the roots. If the bark on them when cut 
into appears white and fresh and separates 
easily from the wood, they are sound and 


can be trusted. Roots should not be ex- 
posed to the sun or drying winds while er 
transported, but should 
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a covering of straw, moss, or canvas. The 
feeding roots are easily destroyed by expos- 
ure, and their loss deprives the tree of much 
of its power to withstand removal success- 
fully. This is especially true of evergreens, 
because of their being covered with foliage 
all the year. 

Native trees growing near in similar soil 
can hardly fail to flourish if properly trans- 
planted. Trees that have grown in open 
places are hardier and will bear transplant- 
ing better than those that have grown un- 
der the protection of the deeper woods. 
Such trees, moreover, like those from the 
nursery, have an abundance of fibrous roots, 
on which the tree must rely for support un- 
til its stronger roots have had time to lay 
hold of the moist subsoil beneath. Rapidly 
growing trees, although giving shade soon- 
est, are mostly short lived, and become 
soonest unsightly. For a lawn a tree is 
wanted with all its branches—a tree as it 
would develop naturally from a seed on the 
spot and unmutilated by a pruning knife. 

How to Plant.—\lf dug from a forest, the 
ragged ends of roots should be cut off, mak- 
ing a smooth, clean cut, with a sharp knife. 
The bruised and broken bark of the roots 
would be apt to decay and thus hinder the 
formation of new roots. Cut from the under 
side of the root, not from the upper, and 
then the cut surface will rest against the 
soil and the water can not lodge on it, even 
if the soil should be saturated, and every- 
thing will be more favorable for the new, 
healthy roots to start out. Since the tree 
has been removed and a part of the roots 
has been cut away, the tree is not in a con- 
dition to support as much foliage as will 
naturally appear on it as soon as the buds 
burst and the leaves appear. It the weather 
should suddenly become very warm immedi- 
ately after planting, and the soil be dry, the 
leaves might come out before any little root- 
lets had formed to take up sap; and the 
leaves, which have ‘‘ breathing pores’’ on 
their under surfaces, through which their 
moisture is taken up by the air, would thus 
quickly part with all the sap in the tree and 
it would wither and die. Water would bea 
remedy if sufficient water were given. 
Sometimes leaves come and remain on the 
tree in health, but little or no growth is 
made. The surest course to insure growth 
is to cut back the limbs in about the same pro- 
portion that the tree has been bereft of its 
voots. ‘Then there will be fewer leaves for 
the sap to support, and what growth there is 
will be at the ends of the branches. Cut to 
an outside bud and then the head of the tree 
will grow more open; make the cut from the 
inside outward, just above a bud on the out- 
side, and any crooked or misshapen branches 
might be cut out entirely. But do not cut 
off the head of the tree, if you have any 
sense of beauty or symmetry. 

If the soil is good, all that is necessary is 
to dig a hole a foot or more outside the long- 
est roots. In planting the tree, place the 
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roots naturally as deep, or a little deeper if 
in loose, poor soil, than when they were dug; 
but use judgment, for more trees are killed 
by too deep planting than the reverse. Force 
the soil among the roots firmly, working it 
carefully with the hand under the stem of 
the tree, and leaving no open spaces among 
the roots. The roots should not be per- 
mitted to come in contact with decaying 
matter of coarse, unfermented manure. 
Should the season be dry and warm, water 
may be poured in from time to time to settle 
the fine soil about them, but do not drench 
them. The practice of using water while 
planting can hardly be said to be a good 
one, and with a soil which has a tendency 
to clog, there is great danger of an uneven 
distribution and settling, with consequent 
empty spaces between the roots. More trees 
are probably killed by too much water in 
transplanting than by too little; but never 
wet the soil at or nearthe surface. The sur- 
face should be leveled, or, better, slightly 
rounded about the trunk of the tree. Then 
a mulch of coarse manure is helpful, for it 
keeps the surface moist, and its richness 
will reach the roots gradually in a diluted 
form. A mulch of straw, leaves, or coarse 
hay is better than none at all. 

After the soil is properly settled about its 
roots, the tree should not be neglected and 
suffered to fall a prey to insects or fungus, or 
allowed to starve for lack of food or water, or 
to be loosened by the wind. Stake it care- 
fully and firmly or insure it against acci- 
dents with a tree-box. Trees should not be 

lanted so near buildings that the roots will 
interfere with the foundations or that their 
shade will make the house damp; nor so 
closely along roadways as to hinder the 
prompt drying of the road after a rain. Do 
not overdo the matter of tree-planting, and 
do not let taste run altogether in the direc- 
tion of one tree. Do not neglect after-care 
and culture. Keep the ground free from 
weeds and grass; prevent it from baking by 
a covering of mulch and by occasional hoe- 
ing and raking. Few people realize the im- 
portance of pruning. To keepatree shapely 
and in a balance by judicious pruning 
is one thing; to clip into a form unlike what 
it assumes naturally is another. There 
must be poees. and a good deal of it too, 
in all well kept-grounds. 


BRITISH FOREST RESTORATION. 


The area of the woodland of the British 
Isles is now reduced to about 3.000,000 acres, 
which is only 39 acres to each 1,000 of the 
country’s total area. This is a smaller pro- 
portion than that in almost every other 
European country. Austro-Hungary has 


343 acres of forest to each 1,000 acres; Russia, 
342; Germany, 257; Sweden and Norway, 
250; France, 159 ; Italy, 145 ; Belgium, 142; 
Holland, 72; Denmark, 60. It is estimated 
that, in addition to about $15,000,000 in 
tropical woods, Great Britain imports an- 
nually $60,000,000 worth of oak, ash, pine, 
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etc. It is believed that the latter expense 
could be saved to the country by the affor- 
estation of 6,000,000 acres of what is now 
waste land—a work that Dr. Schlich calcu- 
lates would require 15,000 laborers, if the 
planting were done at the rate of 300,000 
acres yearly, while it weuld eventually pro- 
vide steady employment for 100,000 persons. 
This probiem is now exciting scientific and 
official interest, and as the future prosperity 
of Great Britain depends so largely upon a 
careful husbanding of its resources, so im- 
portant a source of wealth is not likely to be 
much longer neglected. 


A WORD ABOUT FORESTRY. 


The rapid destruction of American forests 
is all too evident, and a great deal has been 
said and written on the subject. No civil- 
ized people ever had so great a treasure of 
ened in their possession, and none 
could have wasted it more recklessly. 

It is not urged that the great industries 
which consume wood should be stopped, but 
only that the felling of the forests should be 
restricted by law to an economic instead of 
a destructive use. Germany and France 
have long since been compelled to recognize 
the fact that forests may be used without 
being abused, and the time is at hand for 
America to act on the same principle. 

The cure for the evil must no doubt begin 
in sentiment, but it must end in fact. Senti- 
ment will in time operate upon public opin- 
ion, and will thus pave the way for legisla- 
tion, but there is no argument that appeals 
so strongly to the American people as the 
argument of dollars and cents. As soon, 
therefore, as it will pay to plant and protect 
trees, just so soon will the waste places be 
set with trees. 

There is reason to hope for this new state 
of affairs in the early future. Lumber is 
gradually decreasing in quality and increas- 
ing in price, for the reason that the supply 
is decreasing while the demand is increasing. 
The railroads bring us shingles from Michi- 

ran, and flooring from the South. Wehave 

in our Middle States a considerable amount 
of hemlock, but white pine is fast going out 
of the market. Surely it cannot be long be- 
fore capital will seek an investment in tim- 
ber culture, ona large scale. To make such 
an investment possible and profitable we 
must have better legislation in respect to 
forest fires, and perhaps in other directions, 
but the day of timber growing for profit is 
not distant. There are millions of acres of 
mountain land in Pennsylvania which can 
be devoted to this use; and under present 
agricultural conditions it is quite likely that 
some of the arable land could with profit be 
converted into woodland. Such must bethe 
ultimate solution of the forestry problem. 


EARTH A POTENTIAL FOREST. 


Dr. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Division 
of Forestry at Washington, before the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, said: 
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‘*The earth is a potential forest. Given 
time, freedom from geological disturbance 
and from interference by man, tree growth 
must dominate everywhere. So impressed 
was Dr. Asa Gray with the persistence of 
individual tree life that he questioned 
whether a tree need ever die, ‘for the tree 
is gradually developed by the successive ad- 
dition of new parts. It annually renews not 
only its buds and leaves, but its wood and 
its roots—everything, indeed that concerns 
its life and work, and it has thus all the 
conditions of existence in its thousandth 
that it hadin its tenth year.’ However this 
may be, we know that trees succumb to ex- 
ternal causes; nevertheless they are peren- 
nial enough to be the oldest inhabitants of 
the globe. This longevity, with their ele- 
vation into the life-giving light, gives to 
the trees an immeasurable advantage in the 
battle of existence. Endowed with these 
weapons, forest growth has endeavored 
through all the geologic ages to gain pos- 
session of the earth’s surface. 

‘‘From the time when, in the Devonian 
age, the mud flats and sand reefs that con- 
stitute .our continent were covered with 
tree rushes, through the wondrous luxuri- 
ance of fern and moss of the carboniferous 
periods, until checked by the disturbances 
of the glacial epoch, the forests fought a 
winning battle, steadily gaining ground 
everywhere. 

‘*The invincible glaciers overcame their 
northern cohorts, restricting greatly their 
territory, but no sooner were these boreal 
times passed than the triumphant forest, 
changed to suit the exigencies of the time, 
again advanced, sending forth first its hard- 
iest tribes to capture and hold the northern 
outposts. The direction of mountain ranges, 
proximity to the sea, and volcanic changes, 
all had their influence in determining the 
extent and progress of the victorious ) er 
army, and when the sun arose over a world 
ready for human habitation man found what 
he is pleased to call the virgin forest—a pro- 
duct of long-continued evolutionary changes 
—occupying most, if not all, the dry land, 
and ever intent upon extendirg its realm. 
As in the beginning, the forest to-day forms 
and spreads, save where checked by man, 
wherever soil and climate is favorable. On 
the naked rock and sand deposits of river and 
ocean the preliminary work of lower vege- 
tation is necessary. Algze, lichens, grasses, 
and shrubs in their turn must soften the 
rock and enrich the sand beds, and prepare 
a soil for the forest monarchs. These advance 
skirmishers of the plant army are hard 
warriors capable of standing any vicissi- 
tudes, and varying widely in character to 
suit different conditions of locality. Their 


life work is to disintegrate the rock, and by 
their own decay to form a soil for higher 
forms of vegetable life. The humblest work- 
ers, the lichens and mosses, are followed b 
forms of ever-increasing complexity until 
the trees can take possession.”’ 
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THE GARDENER’S BURIAL. 
This is the grave prepared : set down the bier. 
Mother, a faithful son we bring thee here, 
In loving ease to lie beneath thy breast, 
Which many a year with loving toil he drest ; 
His was the eldest craft, the simple skill 
That Adam plied, ere good was known by ill. 
The throstle’s song at dawn his spirit tuned ; 
He set his seeds in hope, he grafted, pruned, 
Weeded, and mowed, and, with a true son’s care, 
Wrought thee a mantle of embroidery rare. 


The snowdrop and the winter aconite 

Came to his call ere frosts had ceased to bite, 
He bade the crocus flame as with a charm ; 
The nestling violets bloomed,and feared no harm, 
Knowing that for their sakes a champion meek 
Did bloodless battle with the winter bleak ; 

But when th’ wealthier months with largess came, 
His blazoned beds put heraldry to shame, 

And on the summer air such perfume cast 

As Saba or the Spice Isles ne’er surpassed. 


The birds all loved him, for he would not shoot 
Even the wingéd thieves that stole his fruit : 
And he loved them—the little fearless wren, 
The red-breast, curious in the ways of men, 
The pilgrim swallow, and the dearer guest 
That sets beneath our eaves her plastered nest; 
The merry white-throat, bursting with his song, 
Fluttered within his reach and feared no wrong; 
And the mute fly-catcher forgot her dread, 

And took her prey beside his stooping head. 


Receive him, Mother Earth: his work is done. 
Blameless he lived, and did offence to none; 
Blameless he died, forbidding us to throw 
Flowers in his grave, because he loved them so; 
But bloom among the grasses on his mound,— 
He would not have them stifle underground. 
We that have loved must leave him: Mother, keep 
A faithful watch about him in his sleep.—Amon. 
PLANTING OF THE APPLE TREE. 

Come, let us plant the apple tree! 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 

And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant's feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet : 

So plant we the apple tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays; [breast 

Boughs, where the thrush with crimson | 

Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest. 
We plant upon the sunny lea 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, i 
When we plant the apple tree. 


What plant we in the apple tree? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When from the orchard-row he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee ; 
Flowers for the sick girl's silent room ; 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple tree. 
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What plant we in the apple tree? 
Fruits that shall swell in sunny June 
And redden in the August noon, 
And drop, when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky ; 
While children wild with noisy glee, 
Shall scent their fragrance as they pass, 
And search for them the tufted grass 
At the foot of the apple tree. 


And when, above this apple tree, 
The winter stars are quivering bright, 
And winds go howling through the night, 


Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 


Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth, 

An — in prouder homes shall see, 
Hea with the orange and the grape, 
As fair as they in tint and shape, 

The fruit of the apple tree. 

The fruitage of this apple tree 

Winds eel our flag ai stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And they who roam beyond the sea 
Shall look, and think of childhood's day, 
And long hours passed in summer play 

In the shade of the apple tree. 


Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower ; 
The years shall come and pass, but we 

Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 
The summer’s song, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple tree, 


And time shall waste this apple tree ! 
Oh, when its aged branches throw 
Their shadows on the sward below, 
Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
What shall the tasks of mercy be, 
Amid the toils, the strifes, the tears 
Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this fair apple tree ? 


‘‘ Who planted this old apple tree !"’ 

The children of that distant day 

Thus to some aged man will say, 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them : 
‘‘A poet of the land was he, 

Born in the rude but good old times ; 

’Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple tree.’’—Arvant. 


AUTUMN VOICES. 
When I was in the wood to-day 


The golden leaves were falling round me, 
And I thought I heard soft voices say 


Words that with sad enchantment bound me: 


“Oo dying ear! O flying year! 
O days of dimness, nights of sorrow! 
O lessening light! O lengthening night! 


O morn forlorn and hopeless morrow!”’ 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 


Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest when the — light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night. 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late and comest alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown 
And frosts and short’ning days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye. 
Look through its fringes to the sky, 
Blue—blue—as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


I would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to Heaven as I depart.—Aryant. 


TREE PLANTING. 


A boy strolled through a dusty road, 
‘* What can I do,’’ said he, 

‘* What little errand for the world ?”’ 
‘*T know—I’ll plant a tree.”’ 


The nursling was taken by mother earth, 
Who feed it with all things good : 

Sparkling water from mountain springs, 
And many a subtle food 


Drawn from her own wide-reaching veins, 
From the treasuries of the sky : 

Far spread its branches in affluent grace ; 
So the steady years went by. 


The boy who planted the little tree, 
By a kindly purpose led, 

One desolate, dreadful winter day 
In the brother-war fell dead. 


But the gentle thought at the great elm’s root 
Burst forth with the spring’s warm breath, 
And softly the fluttering foliage sang, 
‘* Love cannot suffer death.”’ 


The elm’s vast shadow far and cool 
Fell o’er the dusty way, 

Blessing the toilers at their rest, 
The children at their play. 


And panting horses felt the air 
Grow sudden full of balm ; 

Great oxen with their weary loads 
Caught there a sudden calm. 


So little acts of kindliness 
Spread every branch and root 
And never guesses he who plants 

The wonders of the fruit. 


I often think if blesséd eyes 
The old home scenes can see, 
That heaven’s joy is heightened by 
The planting of the tree.— Axon. 
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‘‘GET WISDOM.” 





‘“ THE WELL-SPRING OF WISDOM IS AS A 
FLOWING BROOK.”’ 





OLOMON gives us in the book of Pro- 
verbs the best he knows. In this book 
there is much encouragement for those who 
hold that the work of education, in school 
or out of it, is to have the boy and girl grow 
to maturity in an atmosphere of the best 
thought—which shall determine habit and 
crystalize into character, for ‘‘the thought 
is the love and the love is the life.’’ Good 
thoughts and good things put into the mind 
of youth so as not to be forgotten, shape 
character for men and women, and for after 
generations. In the olden time when books 
were few they committed much to memory, 
which we should not cease to do now that 
books are multiplied. Hear the words of 
the wise man: 

To know wisdom and instruction; to per- 
ceive the words of understanding; to receive 
the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judg- 
ment and equity; to give subtilty to the 
simple, to the young man knowledge and 
discretion. A wise man will hear and will 
increase learning; and a man of understand- 
ing shall attain unto wise counsels; to under- 
stand a proverb and the interpretation; the 
words of the wise and their dark sayings. 

Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth her 
voice in the streets; she crieth in the chief 
place of concourse, in the openings of the 
gates. In the city she uttereth her words, 
saying, How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity? and the scorners delight 
in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? 

He taught me also, and said unto me, 
Let thine heart retain my words; keep my 
commandments and live. Get wisdom, get 
understanding; forget it not; neither de- 
cline from the words of my mouth. Wisdom 
is the principal thing, therefore get wisdom; 
and with all thy getting get understanding. 
She shall give to tishoe hod an ornament of 
grace; a crown of glory shall she deliver to 
thee. Hear, O my son, and receive my say- 
ings; and the years of thy life shall be 
many. . Take fast hold of instruction; let 
her not go; keep her, for she is thy life. 

My son, attend to my words; incline thine 
ear unto my sayings. Let them not depart 
from thine eyes; keep them in the midst of 
thine heart. For they are life unto those 
that find them. 

My son, keep my words, and lay up my 
commandments with thee. Keep my com- 
mandments and live; and my law as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them upon thy 
fingers; write them upon the table of thy 
heart. Say unto Wisdom, Thou art my 


sister; and understanding thy kinsman. 
Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding. 
For the merchandise of it is better than the 
merchandise of silver, and the gain thereof 
than fine gold. She is more precious than 


joy of him. 
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rubies ; and all things thou canst desire are 
not to be compared unto her. Length of 
days is in her right hand; and in her left 
hand riches and honor. Her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 
She is a tree of life to them that lay hold 
upon her; and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her. The Lord by wisdom hath 
founded the earth ; by understanding hath 
he established the heavens. 

The words of a man’s mouth are as deep 
waters, and the well-spring of wisdom asa 
flowing brook. The heart of the prudent 
getteth knowledge ; and the ear of the wise 
seeketh knowledge. The excellency of 
knowledge is that wisdom giveth life to them 
that have it. A man’s wisdom maketh his 
face to shine ; and the boldness of his face 
shall be changed. 

He that getteth wisdom loveth his own 
soul; and he that keepeth understanding 
shall find good. There is gold, and a mul- 
titude of rubies; but the lips of knowledge 
are a precious jewel. 

Bow down thine ear and hear the words of 
the wise, and apply thine heart unto knowl- 
edge. For it is a pleasant thing if thou keep 
thein within thee; they shall withal be fitted 
to thy lips. That thy trust may be on the 
Lord I have made known to thee this day, 
even to thee. Have I not written to thee 
excellent things in counsels and knowledge, 
that I might make thee know the certainty 
of the words of truth ? 

Buy the truth and sell it not; also wisdom 
and instruction and understanding. The 
father of the righteous shall greatly rejoice; 
and he that begetteth a wise child shall have 
Thy father and thy mother 
shall be glad, and she that bare thee shall 
rejoice. 

Iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth 
the countenance of his friend. 


THE SCHOOL LAW: COMPULSORY 
ATTENDANCE. 





BY JOHN T. WAGNER, ESQ. 





N° recent school legislation in the State 
| | of Pennsylvania is more important than 
the Compulsory Attendance Act of 1895 as 
amended by the Act of 1897, and yet on no 
subject is there more ignorance. This 
ignorance arises from two causes, namely, 
first, lack of means of information, and, 
secondly, indifference. The last one of 
these causes is not easily removed, but the 
first one it is the aim of this article to over- 
come. 

With a view of reducing the Compulsory 
Attendance law, which was published in 
full in the August number of 7he School 
Journal, into readable shape, the following 
synopsis has been prepared. This synopsis 
treats the matter from the teacher’s point of 
view, and although its aim is principally to 
enlighten teachers as to their duties, yet it 
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will be found equally as useful to the direc- 
tors, because all school law applies to direc- 
tors, while not all school law applies to 
teachers. 

A. Provisions of the compulsory attend- 
ance law. 

a. Age of children required to attend. 

6. Time when compulsory attendance is 
to be reckoned. 

c. Excuses for non-attendance. 

t. Useful employment of children be- 
tween thirteen and sixteen. 

2. Sickness or other urgent reason. 

3. Remote residence from school house. 

4. Equivalent instruction elsewhere. 

ad. List of pupils to be furnished to the 
teacher. 

é. Reports of absence. 

1. Teachers of private schools. 
2. Teachers of public schools. 

J. Length of time of compulsory at- 
tendance. 

g. Suggestions. 

1. Only listed absentees need to be re- 
ported. 
2. A failure to report listed absentees 
is neglect of duty. 
3. To necessitate reporting, the pupil 
must be absent five days. 
4. When time for reporting absentees 
begins and ends. 
5. Of the sufficiency of excuses school 
board is the sole judge. 
p A. Provisions of the compulsory attendance 
aw. 

This outline when enlarged a little so as 
to be clear and intelligible will make the 
teacher’s duties apparent. The act provides 
as follows : 

a. Age of children required to attend. 

That children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen years shall attend a day school 
in which the common English branches are 
taught. 

b. Zime when attendance is to be reckoned. 

That the period of compulsory attendance 
shall begin at the opening of the school 
term, unless a difierent time is fixed by the 
board when it organizes the first Monday 
in June. 

c. Excuses for non-attendance. 

That children, otherwise compellable to 
attend, may be ‘excused from such attend- 
ance for varioug causes enumerated in the 
Act as follows: , 

1. Useful employment of children between 
thirteen and sixteen. 

Children between thirteen and sixteen 
years of age, who are regularly engaged in 
any useful employment, may be excused. 

2. Sickness or other urgent reason. 

Children who are prevented from attend- 
ing by mental, physical or other urgent 
reason may be excused. 

3. Nemote residence from school house. 

Children who live more than two miles 
from school by the nearest traveled road 
may be excused. 

4. Equivalent instruction elsewhere. 
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Children who receive equivalent instruc- 
tion elsewhere for the required time may be 
excused. 

d. List of puptls to be furnished to the teacher. 

That the Secretary of the board is to fur- 
nish the principal or teacher of each school 
a correct list of all the children who are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act. 

e. Reports of absence. 

The reports of the absence of pupils (and 
this is the all-important part for teachers) 
must be made as follows : 

1. Teachers of private schools. 

All teachers of private schools wherein 
pupils who ought, under the provisions of 
the Compulsory Attendance law, to attend 
the public schools are being instructed as 
pupils must give a certificate to the attend- 
ing pupil or his parent or guardian at the 
end of the month, properly signed by the 
teacher, setting forth that the ae is being 
instructed in the common English branches, 
and showing the absence of all such pupils 
who are absent five days or more during the 
month. 

2. Veachers of public schools. 

All public school teachers must report to 
the attendance officer, if there be one, other- 
wise to the Secretary of the board of direc- 
tors, at the end of each month, the names of 
all listed pupils who have been absent five 
days without lawful excuse. 

f. Length of time of compulsory attendance. 

That all children subject to the provisions 
of the Act shall attend at least 70 per cent. 
of the time in which the schools of the dis- 
trict are in session. 

g. Suggestions. 

The foregoing are all the provisions of 
the Act which concern the teacher. On 
these provisions a few suggestions may not 
be amiss, because as this legislation is of 
great importance and antagonistic, in some 
localities, to the customs of parents, it is 
highly probable that it will cause litigation. 
With a view of avoiding such litigation, the 
following suggestions are here aed. 

1. Only listed absentees need be reported. 

A careful reading of Section V. of the Act 
of 1897 clearly shows that the teacher is re- 
quired to report only such absentees whose 
names appear on the list previously furn- 
ished by the secretary, and this is true even 
though she may have personal knowledge 
that there are pupils in the district subject 
to the law, yet aan names are not on the 
list, or even if pupils attend school, but 
whose names are not on her list; although 
it may here be stated that the proper thing 
for the teacher to do under such circum- 
stances is to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the school board, inasmuch as Sec- 
tion IV. of the Act of 1897 makes provisions 
for adding the names of pupils within the 
prescribed ages whose names are omitted 
from the list. 

2. Failing to report absentees is neglect of duty. 

The teacher who neglects to report ab- 
sentees is guilty of neglect of duty. All 
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pupils whose names are on the list and are 
absent five days in a month must be re- 
ported. The Act very expressly lays this 
duty on the teacher, and a failure or neglect 
to perform it would undoubtedly be suffic- 
ient cause to justify the school board in dis- 
charging her for negligence under the Act 
of 1854. 

3. Pupils must be absent five days. 

As long as a pupil does not miss five 
days in any school month, his absence need 
not be reported, and at this point it may be 
emphasized that the five days need not be 
consecutive, nor is it necessary that the 
pupil be absent five entire days. It is sub- 
mitted that absence on ten half days would 
require the teacher to report. 

4. When lime for reporting absentees begins 
and ends. 

A glance at Section 1 of the Act of 1897 
shows that the period of compulsory attend- 
ance may, at the option of the board, be fixed 
at any period of the term, but unless other- 
wise ordered by the board of directors when 
they organize (the first Monday of June), 
the compulsory attendance period begins at 
the opening of the schoolterm. But as soon 
as a pupil has attended the required 70 per 
cent. of the term, then his absence need no 
longer be reported, because he has done all 
the law requires, although in order that the 
Act may be fairly tested and correct statis- 
tics obtained, it will be well for the teacher, 
out of abundance of caution, to report ab- 
sentees during the whole term. 

The law requires the report to be made a/ 
the end of each month, which must be inter- 
preted with reference to the other provision 
requiring an attendance of only 70 per cent. 
of the term. It is one of the elementary 
principles in construing statutes that the 
parts of a law should be so construed that 
the whole law may, if possible, stand. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, Introduction, 
4 III, * 89. The report ought to be sent 
promptly at theend of the month. Delayin 
sending the report isa plain neglect of duty. 

5. Of the poe of the excuse the School 
Board ts the solejudge. — 

It has already been shown that there are 
four causes which will excuse absence. 
Whether the excuse offered comes within 
the law is a matter which the school board 
alone can decide, and so too whether the ex- 
cuse is supported by satisfactory evidence 
the board alone can say. The matter of ex- 
cuses is peculiarly within the discretion of 
the board of directors. Act of 1854, P. L., 
p. 617, 4 23, J IV. 

The safe line of action for the teacher to 
pursue is to send tothe school board the 
names of all the absentees and the excuses 
offered by the listed pupils. If written ex- 
cuses have been given, she should.send them 
(keeping a copy for safety) to the board of 
directors. If the excuse offered is verbal, 
she should make a note of it when given and 
send her note (also keeping a copy) to the 
board of directors. 
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From the foregoing the value of written 
excuses must be apparent. In order to ob- 
tain written excuses the school board ought 
to assist the teacher by passing a resolution 
to this effect : ‘‘ All pupils absent five days 
or more in a school month must furnish to 
the teacher, within three days after return- 
ing to school for the succeeding month, a 
written statement, signed by parent, guard- 
ian, or next friend, and showing the reason 
for each absence.’’ Such a rule would be 
entirely reasonable, and would reduce the 
difficulty of excuses to a minimum. 

The teacher who would reasonably and 
impartially enforce such a rule would incur 
no personal liability, and the pupil who 
would refuse to bring one might lawfully be 
suspended or expelled for ‘‘ refractory or in- 
corrigibly bad conduct.’’ But in case the 
parent, or person in parental relation, should 
refuse to sign the statement, then the pupil 
can not be suspended or expelled, for it isa 
well established principle of school law that 
a pupil cannot be held accountable for what 
he cannot control. Morrow ws. Wood, 35 
Wis., p. 59, Lyon, J., 1878 ; Burdick ws. Bab- 
cock, 31 la., 562, Beck, J., 1871: Holman vs. 
School District, 77 Mich., 605, Morse, J., 
1889. In case of the parent’s arbitrary re- 
fusal to sign the written excuse, the school 
board might proceed against him according 
to the provisions of Section 11 of the Act, 
for the absences would not be excused until 
excused according to the rules of the board 
of directors. 

Norristown, Pa., Sept. 10, 1897. 


—————————S———— 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
ORGANIZED FORM. 





WILLIAM I. FLETCHER. 





HE American Library Association re- 
turned in June to its birthplace to cele- 
brate its coming of age, for it was in Phila- 
delphia and in the ‘‘Centennial’’ year that 
it was organized. It is thus a good time to 
review the history, and if possible forecast 
the future, of the movement for which the 
association stands—the movement, that is, 
for associated and co-operative effort in be- 
half of public libraries. The history of free 
libraries, both in this country and in Europe, 
begins almost precisely at the middle of the 
century, with the passage of library laws by 
New Hampshire in 1849 and by Massachu- 
setts in 1851, which resulted in the immedi- 
ate springing up of many free libraries in 
both states. In England the law enabling 
cities and parishes to establish rate-sup- 
orted libraries was passed in 1850, and such 
ibraries soon became quite numerous there. 
It is a singular fact that as early as 1853 a 
vigorous effort was made to inaugurate such 
co-operation among libraries and such mis- 
sionary labors for their establishment and 
improvement as mark the American Library 
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Association, but that after the one meeting 
of librarians held in New York that year the 
whole matter was dropped and allowed to 
slumber for twenty-three years. The 1853 
meeting was well attended, enthusiastic, 
and apparently in every way a success, and 
annual meetings thereafter were confidently 
expected. But it may be that the time was 
not really ripe for this phase of the library 
movement, and that in those years of begin- 
nings and of experimentation the attention 
of librarians was so absorbed in their own 
local work that they found little time or in- 
clination to cultivate relations with their 
fellow-workers in other parts of the field. 
However it may be explained, it was only in 
the general stir characterizing the Centen- 
nial year, and as a result of the enthusiasm 
and earnestness of Mr. Melvil Dewey, then a 
recent graduate of Amherst College, where 
he had worked in the library and become 
deeply and practically interested in the 
work, that another meeting of librarians 
was assembled. Mr. Dewey, as chief pro- 
moter of the movement, was given the labor- 
ing oar as secretary in the new organization, 
of which he has continued to be one of the 
leading spirits, being at present director of 
the State Library at Albany, N. Y., and of 
the school for librarians connected with that 
library. Justin Winsor, then librarian of 
the Boston Public Library, foremost of 
American free libraries, was the first presi- 
dent of the association, and held that posi- 
tion for the first ten years, being succeeded 
in 1886 by Dr. William F. Poole, then of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

After the second meeting of the associa- 
tion, held in New York in 1877, a party of 
about twenty librarians made a trip to Eng- 
land, where they attended the first general 
meeting of English librarians, and assisted 
in the forming of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, which has become a 
flourishing and powerful organization. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy fact about 
the American Library Association has been 
its devotion to practical co-operation rather 
than to mere conference and discussion, al- 
though in these last functions it has been 
fruitful of great good. At the very first 
meeting in 1876 a plan was devised for the 
preparation of a new edition of Poole’s ’In- 
dex to Periodical Literature’ by the com- 
bined efforts of the librarians, fifty of whom 
actually contributed to the work, which was 
brought out in 1882, a result which could 
probably not have been achieved except by 
this co-operation. 

In 1886 the association organized its ‘‘Pub- 
lishing Section,’’ in order that this co-opera- 
tive work might be more systematically ef- 
fected, and through this section there have 
already been published several valuable li- 
brary aids, among them the ‘‘ American Li- 
brary Association Index to General Litera- 
ture’ (doing for miscelianeous literature 
what Poole’s ‘Index’ does for periodicals), 
‘Reading for the Young’ (1891), with supple- 
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ment (1897), ‘List of Subject Headings’ (to 
aid cataloguers), a ‘List of Books for Girls 
and Women and Their Clubs,’ and a ‘Bibli- 
ography of the Fine Arts.’ 

In these select and carefully annotated 
lists the patrons of our libraries will find 
just the guidance they need in making their 
way through the mazes of literature, and li- 
brarians conversant with the scheme are im- 
patient to see it completely carried out. 

In 1893 the association met in Chicago, 
holding a ‘‘ World’s Congress of Librari- 
ans’’ in connection with the Columbian 
Exposition, and also made a fine exhibit of 
library appliances. In addition there was a 
‘‘model library’’ of 5000 volumes, selected 
by a consensus of librarians as a good list of 
books for the starting of a library of that 
size. Thisexhibit attracted much attention, 
and its influence was made far-reaching by 
the fact that a catalogue of this library was 
issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation and freely distributed. It has been of 
great service in aiding library committees in 
the selection of their books, The Bureau of 
Education has thus far acted as the national 
headquarters of library interests so far as 
they have had any such headquarters. In 
1876 it issued a larger volume entitled 
‘Public Libraries in the United States,’’ con- 
sisting of papers written by a number of 
leading librarians. As an appendix to this 
report there was printed in a separate pam- 
phlet ‘Cutter’s Rules for a Dictionary Cata- 
logue,’ which has been the generally ac- 
cepted code in most American libraries. The 
Bureau of Education has also published 
several other valuable documents on library 
subjects, having issued very recently the 
most complete statistical account of Ameri- 
can libraries yet published. 

From the time of its organization, the 
American Library Association has had its 
organ, the Library Journal, published 
monthly, whose twenty-one volumes consti- 
tute a veritable thesaurus of information. 
Public Libraries is a cheaper but excellent 
monthly, now in its second year, issued by 
the Library Bureau in Chicago and intended 
to reach the smaller libraries and bring 
them in touch with the larger and more stir- 
ring institutions. As a natural concomitant 
of all these efforts to advance the welfare of 
the libraries of the country, there have 
arisen schools for the professional training 
oflibrarians. The first and most thoroughly 
organized of these schools is the one presided 
over by Mr. Dewey in the State Library at 
Albany, which gives regular degrees, as 
affiliated to the University of the State of 
New York. Excellent courses are also given 
at the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn and the 
Drexel Institute in Philadelphia ; the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has just adopted as a part 
of its regular work the courses in library 
science which have been conducted at the 
Armour Institute, Chicago; and summer 
courses are held at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
and Madison, Wisconsin. 
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The association has held its annual meet- 
ings in different parts of the country from 
New Hampshire to California, and their 
effect on the locality where held has always 
been stimulating to the library interests. 
By the presence of so large a body of librar- 
ians attention is called to the growing mag- 
nitude of the library movement, while the 
full reports of the meetings in the local 
press carry the influence of the papers and 
discussions to the people. To the interest 
wt out of these meetings may be 
argely ascribed the formation of local asso- 
ciations of librarians, of which twenty-four 
have sprung up in nineteen states since 1890. 
And in the wake of the local librarians’ asso- 
ciations, often directly as a result of their 
efforts, has come the establishment of state 
boards of library commissioners to foster 
and aid the establishment of libraries. Such 
commissions in one form or another now ex- 
ist in seven states. 

In New York this work is under the care 
of the regents of the university of the state 
through its library department, which does 
missionary work throughout the state, send- 
ing ‘‘traveling libraries’’ where no_per- 
manent libraries exist, and giving liberal 
aid to townships in the establishment of 
permanent ones. New Hampshire, which 
was the first state to enact a permissive li- 
brary law, was also the first, and is so far 
the only one, to require towns to maintain 
libraries, thus recognizing them as truly a 
part of the general educational system of the 
state. 

Wisconsin, after having two years’ ex- 
perience with a state commission, has this 
year enlarged its powers and the funds at its 
disposal so that its work of securing the 
establishment of libraries throughout the 
state will go forward rapidly. In Massa- 
chusets, very decidedly in the lead, as she 
has always been, in the library movement, 
only about 2% per cent. of the population 
are now unsupplied with free libraries, and 
the state commission may anticipate the 
early termination of its labors. 

From the report on statistics of libraries 
recently issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education it appears that their increase 
in number and in size is one of the marvels 
of the present decade. In the five years, 
1891 to 1896, the number of libraries of over 
1000 volumes reported by the bureau rose 
from 3503 to 4026, or 15 per cent., while the 
increase in the number of volumes was 
7,074,229, or 27 per cent; the number re- 
ported in 1896 was 33,052,000. From 1825 of 
these libraries 35,000,000 books were loaned 
for home use in one year. The number of 
free libraries is reported at 1558—1147 of 
them supported by taxation. 

But with all this great increase, there is 
another side to the picture. If the library 


movement be looked at as an effort to secure 
the establishment of free libraries in every 
community, it is plainly as yet only in its 
infancy. Only in afew favored states are 
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there more than a few libraries, and in fact 
the number of states in which the idea of 
free libraries has taken any hold is small. 
The Bureau of Education’s report already 
quoted reports only 627 libraries of over 
3000 volumes. The New England and Mid- 
dle States have 421 of these (Massachusetts 
alone 194), the Southern States altogether 
have 18, the North Central States 155, and 
the Mountain and Pacific States 32. 

Take a map of the United States and put 
on a dot for each free library, and you would 
have the northeastern section well spotted, 
but the North Central and the Pacific States 
would show only a meagre sprinkling, while 
the great southern and south-central area 
would be almost untouched. 

These facts make it appear that there is 
yet plenty of work for the American Library 
Association. To excite an interest in libra- 
ries where it does not exist; to give that in- 
terest direction and the benefit of the exper- 
ience of those who have been long in the 
work; to provide catalogues and indexes 
and bibliographies for the assistance of the 
individual library in its efforts to make its 
material available; to elevate the standard 
of library service by providing competent 
training for those entering it—these and 
many other things yet remaining to be done 
make the field before the association seem 
as open and its demands as urgent as they 
appeared in 1876.— 7he Cilizen. 


~~ — —_ 





BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. 





DR. THOS. G. APPLE, 
Late President Franklin and Marshall College. 





T was a good inspiration in the mind 

of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, the able 
and worthy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pennsylvania, to prepare 
and publish the little volume having the 
above title. It is convenient in size, and 
its binding and printed pages are a pleas- 
ure to look upon. In this respect it is 
just such a book as teacher and pupil 
delight to handle. Its chief value, of 
course, consists in the character of its 
contents. The title of the book states 
what these are: ‘‘ Bible Readings,’’ or se- 
lections from the Old and New Testa- 
ment. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the 
importance of reading the Bible, and the 
benefit to be derived therefrom. The 
question here is in regard to the reading 
of the Bible in the schools of our land. 
We think the author of this volume has 
taken a large step in the solution of this 
question. With eminent good taste and 
wisdom he has presented a series of se- 
lections from the Old and the New Testa- 
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ment. No literature can exceed the 
interest of the simple narratives of the 
Creation, of the ancient Patriarchs, and 
other leading characters and historical 
sketches contained in the Old Testament. 
And what can equal for reading by the 
young the Parables of the Lord, and other 
selections from the New Testament? 
Were it only for the strength and purity 
of the English style belonging to these 
selections, nothing superior could be 
placed in the hands of teachers and pu- 
pils for use in the schools. But their 
chief value consists in the heavenly wis- 
dom they contain. 

Not all portions of the Bible are equally 
suited for reading by the young. In this 
book the selections are made with extra- 
ordinary judgment and skill. We believe 
that it hasbeen owing to the want of such 
selections that much difficulty has been 
experienced in introducing the reading of 
the Bible in our schools. 

Selections from secular history, biog- 
raphy, etc., are placed in the hands of 
the young, while the lessons from sacred 
history and biography, and the words of 
Him who spake as never man spake have 
been kept from the schools. This has 
been lamented almost universally, but 
just how to satisfy the want it has been 
difficult to determine. We believe these 
‘*Bible Readings’’ will go very far to 
meet and satisfy this want. Noone who 
examines them can fail to appreciate the 
labor required in their selection. In re- 
gard to their use the author in his pre- 
face says: ‘‘ These Bible Readings may 
be used like the lessons of a supplemen- 
tary reader ; or they may be read during 
opening exercises either by the teacher 
alone, or by the teacher and the pupils 
responsively. The teacher should resist 
the temptation to make doctrinal com- 
ments upon the passages read.’’ 

We cannot close this brief notice with- 
out urging the importance of introducing 
this book into our schools. We see no 
reason, indeed, why it should not be 
introduced into our Sunday Schools and 
into Christian families. It is eminently 
fitted to introduce certain classes of the 
young to a further study of the Bible. 
But let it without delay find a place in 
the public schools, and thus take away 
the reproach of being without the Bible 
in their daily reading. Our schools are 
not ‘‘ godless,’’ as is often wrongly 
charged, and among teachers and pupils 
the Bible is reverenced as the Word of 





God. What has long been needed is 
just what Dr. Schaeffer has done, viz., to 
prepare a proper form in the way of se- 
lected lessons from the Bible for use in 
the schools. Dr. Schaeffer has justly 
won the meed of praise for the admirable 
manner in which he has administered the 
affairs of his important office. In pre- 
paring this work he has added to his 
labors what, we feel sure, will be wel- 
comed as a perpetual benefaction to the 
schools of our land. We are glad to 
know that an edition of many thousands 
has already been exhausted, and that 
there is a call for a great many more. 
The work is eminently worthy of such 
favorable reception. 
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WHAT MAKES THE SKY BLUE? 








ID you ever stop to think or ask what 

causes the color in the sky? It is 
dust, the every-day dust that annoys the 
good housekeeper. So you see how the 
most despised things contribute toward 
making the world beautiful. Without 
dust there would be no blue firmament. 
The heaven would be blacker than we see 
it on moonless nights. On this black 
background the glowing sun would shine 
out sharply. The same sharp contrast of 
intense light and deep shadow would 
characterize the surface of the earth, and 
the moon and the stars would remain 
visible by day. 

To the presence of dust in the air is due 
our soft, uniformly diffused daylight, for 
which our eyes are specially adapted. 
Each infinitesimal particle of dust catches 
up a particle of sunlight and breaks it up, 
scattering it into every nook and corner 
of our houses. The moon has no atmos- 
phere, and no dust in suspension, the re- 
sult being that on that satellite there is 
no diffused light, but only intense sun- 
light and intense darkness. 

But why is it that while sunlight is 
white the sky is blue, and less often yel- 
low and red? It all depends on the size 
of the dust particles. It is only the very 
finest particles that ascend to the upper 
regions. ‘The coarser ones float near the 
earth. The finer particles refiect the blue 
rays, but allow the longer-waved yellow 
and red rays to pass. It is only the 
coarser particles that interrupt the yellow 
and red waves. So, on the mountains, 
where the air is too rare to support the 
coarse particles, the sky is intensely blue, 
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while the lower and heavier strata, which 
sustains the coarse particles, range 
through all the colors to a deep red. 
Investigations at Paris have shown 
that in a cubic centimeter of air, which 
would be, say, half a thimbleful, there 
are a quarter of a million dust-particles. 
The air at the level of the top of the 
Eiffel tower contains about half as many, 
while in the high Alps there are no more 
than 200 particles to the cubic centimeter. 


tie 
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ROBERT JEFFERY: A FAMOUS 
CASTAWAY. 








BY FORREST CRISSEY. 





W on. no hero of history or fiction 
‘Y will ever become half as dear to the 
boyish heart as Robinson Crusoe, it is a 
mistake to suppose that Alexander Sel- 
kirk, whose strange adventures on the 
lonely‘ island of Juan Fernandez furnished 
Daniel Defoe with the basis of his won- 
derful romance, was the only castaway 
who passed through similar terrors and 
sufferings. Buried in the musty records 
of England’s Admiralty Office are many 
narratives which are scarcely less thrill- 
ing than Defoe’s fascinating account of 
poor Crusoe’s imaginary experiences, and 
have the additional charm of actuality 
to commend them to the interest of the 
young reader. Of all these records none 
deal with a career more romantic than 
that of Robert Jeffery, who was a mere 
lad, little more than a boy, at the time 
when his remarkable adventures brought 
him to the attention of the British Parli- 
ament and made him the hero of the day. 

Young Jeffery, who lived with his 
mother 1n the little Cornwall town of Pol- 
perro, fell into the hands of a “‘ press- 
gang’’ when eighteen years of age, and 
was put into service upon her Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war, the Recruit. Having been 
a blacksmith’s apprentice in his native 
village, he was assigned to duty as 
armorer’s mate. The voyage went well 
with the youth until, as the vessel ap- 
proached the West Indies, the supply of 
water became low. He had good cause 


to remember that it was Saturday even- 
ing, December 12, 1807, when they drew 
near to what appeared to be an island. 
Being very thirsty because of short 
rations of water, and knowing that each 
member of the crew was entitled to a cer- 
tain daily allowance of spruce beer, he 
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had determined, with the reckless deci- 
sion of youth, to slake his thirst. On his 
own responsibility he drew from the tap 
two quarts of beer and drank all savea 
small but tell-tale remainder. The day 
following the captain discovered what had 
happened. He drank heavily, and at six 
o'clock in the evening went on deck and 
inquired of the first officer the name of 
the barren island near them. 

‘*Sombrero,’’ answered the mate. Then 
he demanded to be informed if the Re- 
cruit had any thieves aboard. He was 
told that there were two among her crew. 
Upon his orders his pistols were brought 
to him and the ship’s painter was sum- 
moned to his presence and told to paint 
the word ‘‘ Thief’’ upon a large tarpaulin. 
Then Jeffery was sent for, and appeared 
without shoes or stockings, as the sum- 
mons had found him. Next came the 
cruel command to lower the ship's boat, 
wrap the boy in the tarpaulin, and imme- 
diately transport him to the desolate 
island, there to be left without food, 
water, firearms, tools, tinder-box, or aught 
but the clothes which he chanced to have 
on at the moment. 

The men who unwillingly executed 
this brutal order gave the helpless and 
terror-stricken lad a pocket-knife, a pair 
of shoes, and a handkerchief. At day- 
break a glance showed Jeffery that the 
island was a mass of barren rocks. The 
ship was still in sight, and he yet hoped 
the captain would relent and send the 
boat to take him on board. He did not 
know that one of the lesser officers had 
interceded for him and had been per- 
emptorily silenced; but, as he saw the 
Recruit speeding away, he first realized 
the terrible situation to which he had 
been abandoned. 

At the Barbadoes the relentless captain 
joined the flagship of the squadron. His 
cruelty was secretly reported to the ad- 
miral of the fleet, who commanded him to 
return immediately to Sombrero and leave 
nothing undone to effect the rescue of 
Jeffery. Twomonths after he had left the 
lad to his awful doom, the captain anda 
large portion of the Recruit’s crew tanded 
upon the island. Although every rod of 
its surface was eagerly searched, all that 
was found consisted of hosts of nesting 
sea-birds, the handle of a tomahawk, and 
a pair of seaman’s trousers. The only 
vegetation upon the vast heap of rocks 
was a scant growth of shriveled grass, and 
not a drop of fresh water was discovered. 
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The tomahawk and the tattered garment 
suggested that the youth had been mur- 
dered by visiting savages and his body 
carried away or flung into the sea. 

On his return to the flagship the cap- 
tain reported that Jeffery had doubtless 
been picked up by a passing vessel. This 
explanation was accepted by the easy- 
going admiral, who discontinued all pro- 
ceedings against his inferior officer. Two 
years passed, when the dark chapter in 
the history of the captain was suddenly 
brought to light by a letter to a member 
of Parliament, from a person who con- 
sidered himself the victim of ill treatment 
at the hands of the admiral. The result 
was a thorough Parliamentary investiga- 
tion, a court-martial which brought out 
the facts, and a unanimous verdict dis- 
missing the captain from the service. But 
this was not the end of the matter. Mr. 
Cobbett, in his famous ‘‘ Weekly Regis- 
ter,’’ stirred the press and people of Eng- 
land to an intense interest. A leader in 
the House of Commons forced the Govern- 
ment toinstruct the British Minister to the 
United States to make a report upon the 
case. When that document reached Lon- 
don it increased the popular excitement to 
a tremendous pitch, for it contained the 
sworn statement of Robert Jeffery that he 
had been rescued by an American vessel 
and taken to Marblehead, Mass., where he 
had since been employed and was then liv- 
ing. He gave, with absolute correctness, 
the date and place of the missing sailor's 
birth, and the true history of his abandon- 
ment upon the island of Sombrero. 

In his statement he did not, however, 
enter fully into the details of his deliver- 
ance. ‘This, and the fact that the affidavit 
was signed with a cross, indicating that 
its maker was unable to write his own 
name, brought a most startling and un- 
expected element of uncertainty into the 
case, which added fresh fuel to the fire of 
publicinterestin the romance. Thiscame 
in the form of a letter from the mother of 
Robert Jeffery, still living in his native 
village. It was published in the news- 
papers, and contained the statement that 
she feared that the author of the affidavit 
from Marblehead was an impostor, and 
not her son, for the reason that Robert was 
able both to read and write. The mother 
also stated that the outcome of the affair 
was of the utmost possible importance to 
her, as the disposition of certain property 
depended upon the establishment of the 
fact that her son was alive. 
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Mr. Cobbett, realizing the popular ad- 
miration of the navy, continued his agita- 
tion, and demanded of the Government 
leaders to know if its care for the inter- 
ests of the ‘‘ jolly tars’’ should be allowed 
to cease with the discharge of the captain 
from the service. This compelled im- 
mediate action, and a naval captain was 
sent in his vessel to bring the lad from 
Marblehead to Liverpool. The return of 
the ship was the great event of the day, 
and as soon as the youth reached London 
he was Jionized as if he were a returning 
conqueror. The wealthy lavished gifts 
and honors upon him, and the humbler 
people paid him the homage due to a 
hero from their own ranks. 

The pressure of public opinion caused 
the disgraced captain, who had so con- 
temptuously abandoned the helpless boy 
to a cruel death, to send his agents to 
Jeffery and settle upon the latter a snug 
fortune. This was done upon the agree- 
ment that the youth should return to 
Polperro and live there with his mother, 
It cannot be doubted that the humilia- 
tion of the heartless officer, who was 
compelled to witness the proud return of 
the boy in one of her Majesty’s ships, 
which had been specially dispatched for 
him, gave Robert Jeffery as much satis- 
faction as did the ‘* peace money ”’ which 
his foriner master paid to him. 

Meantime the mother of the lad was 
eagerly waiting the appearance of the 
hero of the hour in her little village home. 
Her anxiety was intensified by the fact 
that she had not yet become thoroughly 
convinced that the returned Robert Jef- 
fery was indeed her son. She struggled 
between hope and fear, and almost 
dreaded the moment when she would look 
upon his face and at last know the truth 
of his identity. On his journey from 
London to Polperro, Jeffery was in care of 
an attorney’s clerk. Shortly after leav- 
ing Plymouth they were met by Robert’s 
stepfather, who instantly perceived that 
the young man was in fact the lost 
Robert of his own household. This 
forerunner immediately turned about and 
hastened back to Jeffery’s native village, 
leaving the young man and his com- 
panion to follow in a more leisurely 
manner. 

When, at last, Robert approached the 
village in which his boyhood had been 
spent, his ears were greeted by the clang- 
ing of church bells and other sounds of 
demonstration such as the little town 
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had never before heard. For a moment 
he was unable to realize that this tumult 
was in honor of his own return; but as 
this fact dawned upon him his emotion 
was almost as great as when put ashore 
on Sombrero—but of how different a 
kind! His old neighbors gave him a 
splendid welcome, but they were filled 
with suspicion and distrust against the 
lawyer’s clerk, and the stranger would 
undoubtedly have received harsh treat- 
ment had not Robert vouched for his 
friendliness. 

The meeting between the mother and 
her rescued sailor boy was deeply affect- 
ing. At first she was stunned and con- 
fused, and appeared momentarily uncer- 
tain that he was really her son. ‘Then, 
as all doubts vanished, she became well- 
nigh wild with joy. 

Robert's account of his life upon the 
island was as follows: 

As the Recruit disappeared from view, 
the morning after he had been landed 
upon the island, he gave himself up to 
despair; but his thirst soon aroused him 
to action, and he set out in search of 
water. Finding several pools which 
were clear and limpid, he unhesitatingly 
began to drink from them. To his hor- 
ror he found that they were salty, and the 
few swallows of their brackish water 
greatly aggravated his thirst. 

Then the terrible fear flashed upon him 
that the island might be barren of streams 
or even pools of fresh water. Hour after 
hour he clambered over the sharp rocks, 
closely scrutinizing every nook and crev- 
ice, but to no avail. Meantime the tor- 
tures of thirst increased with each moment, 
and the most awful fate seemed surely in 
store forhim. The third night, however, 
brought him relief from an unexpected 
source. 

A gentle rain fell, and as soon as the 
light was sufficient to disclose the little 
pools which had formed in the shallow 
basins in the surfaces of the higher rocks, 
he crept forth and eagerly sipped enough 
of the refreshing rain to partially relieve 
his distress. But a survey of the field by 
daylight convinced him that the supply 
of water in the more open and exposed 
places would become quickly evaporated, 
and he must devise some means of secur- 
ing that which had collected in the deeper 
crevices of the rocks. The fortunate 


finding of a large feather dropped by one 
of the huge gulls with which the island 
swarmed immediately solved this most 
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important difficulty. With the pocket- 
knife, which one of the sailors had given 
him when he was put ashore, he cut the 
long quill from the feather and fashioned a 
‘“‘sucker,’’? which enabled him to secure a 
temporary supply of the liquid refresh- 
ment that had before been inaccessible to 
him. 

No sooner were the pangs of thirst ap- 
peased than hunger pressed its demands. 
He first attempted to kill one of the gulls, 
but all his efforts in this direction were 
futile. Then he searched the shore and 
rocks for their nests. The one egg which 
he found was so thoroughly decomposed 
that he was unable, even in his famishing 
condition, to eat it. 

As he wandered along the beach, his 
limbs trembling from extreme exhaustion, 
he came upon a quantity of the green bark 
of a tree which had been washed to the 
shore. This he chewed, and his terrible 
cravings were relieved. 

One morning, while indulging in this 
vegetarian feast, and looking wearily out 
to sea, he caught sight of a tiny white 
speck upon the horizon. His hopes be- 
came instantly excited, and, as the speck 
developed into the distinct outlines of a 
sail, he felt sure that deliverance was at 
hand. When the big merchantman ap- 
proached the island, Jeffery flaunted his 
handkerchief with all the energy that he 
couldcommand. But his hope was turned 
to bitterest despair, for the ship passed 
on and disappeared from view. Four 
times was this cruel experience repeated, 
not one of the vessels giving the slightest 
heed to his frantic signals. 

Finally he dropped to the beach, com- 
pletely overcome with exhaustion and 
despair. There he was found by the crew 
of a small American vessel. The vast 
flocks of gulls which hovered about the 
island had excited the curiosity of the 
captain of the craft. 

The sailors immediately carried Jeffery 
aboard the ship, where he was tenderly 
cared for, and finally landed at Marble- 
head. The sympathetic inhabitants of 
the famous Massachusetts coast village 
gave him clothes and employment, and 
he remained among them until her Maj- 
esty’s ship came to summon him to Eng- 
land, where he received the honors and 
good fortune which have already been 
described. 

The presence upon the island of the 
tomahawk handle and the pair of trousers, 
found by the captain of the Recruit, was 
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never explained. They were doubtless 
left there by some venturesome fishermen 
who visited Sombero after Jeffery had been 
rescued. Jeffery’s signing the paper with a 
cross was merely a whim.— 7he Oudlook. 
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FORMATIVE STUDIES. 


BY SIR JOSHUA FITCH, 








\f ATTHEW ARNOLD, who was for 
{VJ many years connected with the work 
of education in England, always insisted 
on the necessity of including in the 
course of even the elementary school 
some ingredients which, though they 
might have no visible and immediate 
bearing on the industrial career of the 
pupil, were what he called ‘‘ formative.”’ 
** Sewing, calculating, writing, spelling,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ are necessary ; they have util- 
ity, but they are not formative. To have 
the power of reading is not in itself for- 
mative.’’ Hence he urged the import- 
ance of better reading-books. He ad- 
mitted that for the mere attainment of 
the mechanical art of reading, the com- 
mon reading-book, with its promiscuous 
variety of contents, was well enough. 
But as literature, as means of forming the 
taste and judgment of the pupil, they 
were contemptible. He had a _ special 
horror of that ‘‘ somewhat terrible char- 
acter, the scientific educator,’’ who wanted 
to make school reading books the ve- 
hicles for imparting stores of scientific, 
geographical, and other information. 
‘*Good poetry, however,’’ he said, ‘‘is 
formative; it has, too, the precious power 
of acting by itself and in a way suggested 
by nature.’’ Hence he always urged the 
importance of learning choice extracts of 
poetry. Learning by heart is often called 
disparagingly learning by rote, and is 
treated as an old-fashioned, unintelligent 
exercise and a waste of time. But he at- 
tached great value to this exercise. 

‘‘T believe that even the rhythm and 
diction of good poetry are capable of 
exercising some formative effect, even 
though the sense be imperfectly under- 
stood. But of course the good of poetry 
is not really got unless the sense of the 
words is thoroughly learned and known. 
Thus we are remedying what I have no- 
ticed as the signal mental defect of our 
school children—their almost incredible 
scantiness of vocabulary. 

‘‘’The poetry chosen should have real 
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beauties of expression and feeling, that 
these beauties should be such as the chil- 
dren’s hearts and minds can lay hold of, 
and that a distinct point or centre of 
beauty and interest should occur within 
the limits of the passage learned—all 
these are conditions to be insisted on. 
Some of the short pieces by Mrs. Hemans, 
sach as 7he Graves of a Household, The 
Flomes of England, The Better Land, are 
to be recommended because they fulfill 
all three conditions; they have real merits 
of expression and sentiment; the merits 
are such as the children can feel, and the 
centre of interest, these pieces being so 
short, necessarily occurs within the limit 
of what is learned. 

‘*T attach great importance to gram- 
mar, as leading the children to reflect 
and reason, as a very simple sort of logic, 
more effective than arithmetic as a logi- 
cal training, because it operates with 
concretes or words instead of with ab- 
stracts or figures. . Parsing is the 
very best portion of the discipline of 
grammar, and it is not too hard for 
Fourth Standard children if it is taught 
judiciously. The analytic character of 
our language enables a teacher to bring 
its grammar more easily within a child’s 
reach; and advantage should be taken of 
this analytic character, instead of teach- 
ing English grammar, as was the old 
plan, with a machinery borrowed from 
the grammar of synthetic languages. I 
am glad to observe that in the instruction 
of pupil teachers, the analytic method of 
parsing is coming into use more and 
more. 

‘*T have never been able to understand 
the contempt with which what is even 
now effected in grammar in our schools 
is regarded. The grammar required for 
the lower standards is spoken of as quite 
ridiculously insufficient. Yet, is it so 
insignificant a mental exercise to dis- 
tinguish between the use of she/ter in 
these two phrases, ‘to shelter under an 
umbrella,’ and ‘to take shelter under an 
umbrella?’ I do not think so; and this 
is the sort of elementary logic which the 
grammar for the Second Standard de- 
mands, which the children attain to, and 
which does them, in my opinion, a great 
deal of good.”’ 

It is the belief of some modern writers 
that Latin and French are subjects of 
secondary and higher instruction only, 
and that any attempt to include them in 
the primary course is an encroachment 
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on the proper province of the intermediate 
or higher school. That was not Arnold’s 
opinion. He thought that the rudiments 
of one of these languages, at least, might 
with advantage be taught to the more 
advanced scholars even in the elementary 
school, as a preparation for the right use 
of any further educational opportunities 
they might enjoy after leaving that 
school. And even if no such opportunity 
occurred, he deemed it essential that the 
scholar should at least be made aware 
that there are other languages than his 
own, and should find what Bacon calls an 
“entrance ’’ into one of them. 





EDUCATION. 
BY PROF. W. W. DAVIS. 


‘“EDUCATION!’’ exclaimed Dr. Samuel 
Hanson Cox, an eminent Presbyterian 
minister of the last generation, ** educa- 
tion! What an idea! Generalized, it 
covers all time, affects all eternity!’’ 
Education! It is the transforming influ- 
ence of the world. It is the difference 
between the United States and Mexico, 
between Eugland and Turkey. It is the 
basis of our Christian culture. It takes 
the Indian of the plains, and puts him 
into the shop of the mechanic. It takes 
the negro from the cabin, and makes him 
the owner of a plantation. It carries the 
Bible to the cannibal, and makes him a 
child of the kingdom. 

Education works wonders. It spans 
the continent with bands of steel; it 
drives floating palaces across the sea; it 
circles the earth with the message of the 
lightning; it analyzes the sunbeam; it 
weighs the stars; it reads the testimony of 
the rocks; it throws bridges across the 
yawning chasm; it brings to light the 
buried cities of the past; it lifts the cath- 
edral spire to the dome of heaven. 

Education grasps the pen, and gives 
us the poem, the essay, the novel, the 
drama, the oration, the historic record— 
Longfellow and Lamb, Dickens and 
Sheridan, Webster, and Macaulay. 

Education seizes the pencil, and the 
world stands in admiration before the 


Last Supper and the Sistine Madonna, 
Da Vinci and Raphael. 

Education takes the chisel, and from 
the marble block appears the glorious 
Jupiter of Phidias and the majestic Moses 
of Michael Angelo. 
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Education lifts the lyre, and heavenly 
harmony fills the soul in the Messiah of 
Handel, in the sonata of Beethoven. 

Education of the hand and heart, of the 
mind and soul! Unceasing, endless, in- 
finite, eternal! No subject too profound 
for its grasp, no thought too exalted for 
its touch. 

Moses and St. Paul, Plato and D*& 
mosthenes, Luther and St. Augustin®, 
Newton and Shakespeare, Goethe and 
Mendelssohn, Edwards and E.nerson. 

Could I in stature reach the pole, 
Or grasp creation in my span, 
I’d still be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the stature of the man. 
Lutheran Observer. 


Oe 


SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


F the State undertakes to aid in the 

work of public education, it does so pre- 
sumably because the safety of the State 
demands an intelligent body of voters. 
It is known that in many of the districts 
of the State the education of the school 
children is defective, the districts em- 
ploying cheap, incompetent school teach- 
ers for only six months in the year. The 
State does well to intervene, but it shouid 
see to it that its appropriation insures to 
the children in every district better school 
facilities than before, and does not simply 
take the place of the meager and inade- 
quate local expenditure for education, 
which has been much too common. 

The method of distributing the money 
according to the number of taxables is 
illogical and indefensible if the advance- 
ment of public education is the object of 
the allotment. Dividing it in proportion 
to the taxables gives support to the theory 
that the appropriation, though nominally 
for schools, is really to relieve local tax- 
ation. This consideration may have 
weight with some of the legislators in 
voting for the appropriation, but it can- 
not be justified on that ground. It is no 
part of the duty of the State to put money 
into local treasuries. It is its interest and 
duty to promote public education, and 
the school appropriation should be dis- 
tributed so as toaccomplish this end most 
effectually. 

If the money is for the benefit of the 
children, there is good reason for allotting 
it according to the number of children in 
a district rather than according to the 
taxables. But a better ratio is the num- 
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ber of schools, for the sparsely settled re- 
gions need more school-houses and school 
teachers in proportion to population than 
the more densely settled districts require. 
The Merrick bill dividing the school 
money in part according to the number 
of schools is right in that respect. It is not 
Philadelphia alone that receives less under 
this allotment. All the densely settled 
and more wealthy districts will get less. 
They will in this way contribute out of 
their abundance to assist education in the 
poorer and more thinly settled sections of 
the State, and so benefit the State at large. 

This is right. But the Legislature 
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should see that these rural districts do 
their part towards their schools so far as 
their ability goes. The State grant should 
be conditioned on the school districts ap- 
propriating for their schools a sum at 
least equal to that given by the State. If 
this were the rule, the State school appro- 
priation would help to get good schools 
all over the State, instead of confirming 
the country school districts in a low 
standard of education by relieving them 
of all expense and sense of responsibility 
for the condition of schools maintained 
wholly by what should be only State aid, 
and not State support.—/PAila. Press. 
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The best of men that ever wore earth about him wasa 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit; 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed — Decker. 


Ve may be avestickin' 1m atree, Jock ; it will be growin’ 
when ye’re Steepin’ — Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER - -« «+ « J. P MeCASKEY 


AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 





DD PARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. )} 
HARRISBURG, Seplember 21, 1897. | 


tie benefits which result from Arbor Day 

are easily shown. The observance of 
this day has led to the planting of millions 
of trees. It has made the rising generation 
familiar with the uses and the charms of 
our forests. It has drawn attention to the 
value of trees for shade, for fruit, and for the 
arts. Very many of the pupils of our public 
schools have learned how the reckless and 
wanton destruction of forests may ruin and 
has ruined some of the richest countries on 
earth. They have learned that coal and 
water are the chief sources of the mechanical 
power which lies at the basis of our indus- 
trial prosperity. They have been taught 
that the vegetable growth in geological 
ages was transformed into the coal which is 
so useful in the warming of our houses, in 
the preparation of our food, in the lighting 
of our cities, and in the running of our 
machinery. ‘They have been tanght the re- 
lation of trees to our water supply, without 
which neither man, nor his crops, nor his 
beasts of burden can survive. They have 
been taught that a sufficient flow of water 
can only be preserved by preserving the for- 
ests on our hillsides and mountain tops and 
that the roots of the trees help to hide it 
away in the depths of the earth until it is 
needed. 








It cannot be denied that the observance of 
Arbor Day has helped to create the public 
sentiment which is back of our recent legis- 
lation on Forestry. A Department of Agri- 
culture has been established in which the 
grave interests involved in the care of our 
forests are entrusted toa Commissioner who 
is an expert in Forestry. It is gratifying to 
note that laws have been enacted for the 
preservation of our forests from fire and for 
the partial relief of forest lands from taxa- 
tion; and that provision has been made for 
the purchase of three forestry reservations 
near the head-waters of the Delaware, the 
Susquehanna, and the Ohio, each of forty 
thousand acres in extent. 

In view of these facts it is the patriotic 
duty of every teacher to see to it that Arbor 
Day is properly observed by his school. 
Since many of the rural schools are not in 
session during either of the Arbor Days ap- 
pointed in the spring of the year, it has be- 
come the established custom for the School 
Department to name an Arbor Day in the 
fall of the year. In accordance with this 
custom the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction names 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1897, 
as Autumn Arbor Day and recommends that 
the day be observed by the planting of trees 
and by other exercises designed to give our 
pupils helpful information concerning our 
trees and forests. 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 


———— 


IN a group of gentlemen recently, in 
one of our inland towns, the subject of 
conversation was the variety and abund- 
ance of choice fruit, of which all had 
agreeable knowledge, and especially the 
very fine peaches that have of recent 
years been attracting attention in that 
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locality. Said one of them, ‘‘We did 
not have such fruit, nor so much of it, 
ten or fifteen years ago.’’ Another re- 
plied, ‘‘ And it is because of the interest 
taken in Arbor Day that we have it now. 
I know that to be true in my own case, 
as well as in the case of others whom I 
could name.’’ ‘‘I had never thought of 
it in that way,’’ replied the first speaker, 
‘‘but I believe you are right.’’ As the 
parties talked over the matter for awhile 
longer, in the light of this novel sugges- 
tion, which was a new thought to all but 
the first speaker, they all agreed that 
Arbor Day must be credited with much 
of the improvement upon which they had 
been congratulating themselves. These 
changed conditions come about slowly, 
and they have been observed with hearty 
approval in many localities. 

Let the good work go on, and become 
universal. Trees will grow if they are 
well planted, and to plant them is to ob- 
serve one of the most profitable days in 
the round of the year—a day that has in 
it wise forethought for the morrow. 

The appointment of Friday, October 
22nd, as our Autumn Arbor Day again 
calls attention to the subject of tree- 
planting, and affords another opportunity 
to emphasize in the school room thoughts 
appropriate to the day, and to take a 
census of those who have already planted 
trees, who have never planted trees, who 
are resolved to begin the planting of 
trees, and who are non-committal on the 
subject or belong to the great army of 
those who leave all such good work to 
other people. The law of habit is well- 
nigh omnipotent with this last class of 
persons, whether old or young. They 
seldom do anything that they have not 
done before, and to get them into the way 
of doing things they must be ‘‘ caught 
young.’’ Let us, therefore, catch them 
young, and get the boys and girls started, 
and then try to keep them thinking, and 
talking, and moving, and acting, on these 
lines, and great results will follow. 

Long live Arbor Day! If this be the 
sentiment of the schools—and it depends 
largely upon Superintendent and teachers 
whether or not it shall be so—all will go 
well; the forests will be renewed; and our 
fruits, in quality and variety and abund- 
ance, will rival if not surpass those of 
the mystic Garden of Eden. 


’ 





It was thought, at the meeting of the 
State Association, that a number of the 
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Superintendents and of the Institutes 
would be desirous of taking action, dur- 
ing the present Institute season, to secure 
the portrait of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes 
for their schools, and the matter was 
commended to their attention by the As- 
sociation. To some parts of the State 
this portrait has been sent in large num- 
bers, and it is upon the walls everywhere. 
Fifteen thousand or more copies have 
thus far been distributed. We would be 
glad to make the number at least twenty 
thousand. The outlay of the Memorial 
Committee to date has been about $4150, 
the receipts $3434.50, leaving a deficit of 
a little more than $700, towards which 
the Association generously voted $100, 
thus reducing it by that amount. The 
Committee owes nothing but good-will 
to anybody, all its bills having been 
promptly paid; but in Pennsylvania there 
is no reason for any deficit whatever in 
such a fund as this in honor of him who 
must always stand as the foremost Com- 
mon School man in the history of the 
Commonwealth. Let us put his strong 
face into school rooms everywhere 
throughout his native State, in a spirit of 
pride in the noble history of these 
schools, and of gratitude to those who 
have contributed in so large a measure to 
their success. Superintendents and In- 
stitutes desirous of securing these por- 
traits for their schools will address J. P. 
McCaskey, chairman of the committee, 
with whom liberal arrangements can be 
made for their supply. They may also 
be had handsomely framed at a low rate, 
and in any number desired to supply the 
schools of a town or township. The 
proper ornamentation of a school should 
not be disregarded, it being a matter of 
hardly less importance than apparatus 
and text-books. 





WE have had the pleasure of hearing 
Dr. J. L. McLellan, author of the ‘*‘ Psy- 
chology of Number’’ and principal of the 
Ontario Normal College, at Hamilton, 
Canada, deliver a course of lectures be- 
fore an institute, upon the study and 
teaching of literature, which was very 
suggestive and profitable and greatly en- 
joyed by the teachers. This gentleman 
has been one of the leading instructors at 
a few of our institutes. We trust that his 
engagenients at home are such that he 
can be heard more frequently in Pennsyl- 
vania. The students at the Ontario Nor- 
mal College are largely university men, 
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some of them from Cambridge and Ox- 
ford. The law makes the diploma of this 
institution essential to certain grades of 
teachers. All high school teachers and 
all first-grade public school teachers must 
hold it. All school inspectors (superin- 
tendents) must have taken a course of 
study here before they can be eligible to 
election. The second-grade teachers re- 
ceive their professional training in the 

rovincial normal schools at Ottawa and 

oronto, and those of the third grade in 
the county model schools. There is also 
provision for the training of kindergarten 
teachers. Our neighbors across the bor- 
der are awake to the importance of secur- 
ing well-trained teachers for their schools, 
and, more important stlll, well-trained 
superintendents. 





At the last meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association, it was 
stated by Mr. J. P. McCaskey, in connec- 
tion with the report of the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial Committee, that he would re- 
place, in the Department of Public In- 
struction at Harrisburg, the noble por- 
traits of Dr. E. E. Higbee and Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes which were lost in 
the destruction of the Capitol building 
his has been 
done. These speaking portraits are 
again in the Department, even better 
than before, because framed in heavier 
gold. Pictures of the memoria) tombs of 
Dr. Burrowes and Dr. Higbee will also 
be replaced in the Department, and, if 
possible, the bust of Dr. Higbee. Only 
a small part of this fine bronze was found 
in clearing away the ruins of the Capitol. 





WE remember well how Dr. Higbee, on 
his return from a midsummer trip across 
the continent said, with emphasis, of much 
of the route: “It isacinderheap!’’ In 
the August number of the AMantic 
Monthly, John Muir, in an article on 
American Forests, sketches graphically 
their wholesale destruction and urges their 
protection for scientific as well as for ar- 
tistic reasons. He writes: ‘‘ The half- 
dozen trans-continental railroad com- 
panies advertise the beauties of their 
lines in gorgeous many-colored folders, 
each claiming its own as the scenic route. 
The route of superior desolation—the 
smoke, dust, and ashes route—would be a 
more truthful description. Every train 


rolls on through dismal smoke and bar- 
barous melancholy ruins: and the com- 
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panies might well cry in their advertise- 
ments: ‘Come! travelourway. Oursis 
the blackest. It is the only genuine 
Erebus route. The sky is black, and the 
ground is black, and on either side there 
is acontinuous border of black stumps and 
logs and blasted trees, appealing to heaven 
for help as if still half alive, and their 
mute eloquence is most interestingly 
touching. The blackness is perfect. On 
account of the superior skill of our work- 
men, advantages of climate, and the kind 
of trees, the charring is generally deeper 
along our line, and the ashes are deeper, 
and the confusion and desolation dis- 
played can never be rivaled. No other 
route on this continent so fully illustrates 
the abomination of desolation.’ Such a 
claim would be reasonable, as each seems 
worst, whatever route you chance totake.’’ 





‘‘In his early days Roscoe Conkling 
made it a habit to read at least an hour 
or two every morning from one of the 
best writers of English prose. He read 
Milton that he might gain a rhythmical 
and melodious flow of language. He 
studied Macaulay, committing many pas- 
sages from Macaulay’s most brilliant 
essays, and to that habit he attributed 
whatever gilt he afterwards revealed of 
highly fascinating narration. Mr. Conk- 
ling, in speaking once to the writer, said 
that he had been accustomed to read 
Byron’s poems, the book of Job, some of 
Shakespeare’s plays, Milton’s ‘Comus,’ 
and had made it a habit, while dressing 
in the morning, to commit from six to 
ten lines taken from some of these poems 
to memory; and he attributed such facility 
as he had in the use of English, a facility 
which made him in some respects the 
most fascinating speaker in Congress 
since Webster's day, to this habit of com- 
mitting extracts to memory and of stor- 
ing his mind with treasures from the best 
of English poets. So that this astonish- 
ing capacity which distinguished Conk- 
ling above most of the orators of his time 
was not a native gift, but was only ac- 
quired after years of discipline.’’ 





Dorks education repress crime? Cer- 
tainly not in France. Victor Hugo con- 
tended that a school door opened was a 
jail door closed, but the statistics of 
criminality in that country do not bear 
out his statement. Prisons, especially 
for juvenile offenders, seem to be multi- 
plied there with the diffusion of knowl- 
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edge. In this country, with all our edu- 
cational facilities, crime is certainly not 
waning; it is undoubtedly increasing. 
In England, however, the statistics are 
more hopeful. There are 5,000,000 chil- 
dren in English schools, or more than 
three times as many as there were in 
1870, and yet the number confined in 
English prisons has fallen in the last 
twenty-four years from 12,000 to 5,000 ; 
juvenile offenders now number 5,000 as 
against 14,000 then. There are other 
factors to be taken into consideration be- 
sides education, of course, in these statis- 
tics ; but it is undoubtedly true that a 
purely intellectual education is no effect- 
ive safeguard against criminal tendencies, 
and that the latter will not be checked 
unless we engraft moral teaching and con- 
science training upon our systems of in- 
struction.—/iila. Ledger. 





ZIMMERMAN, the world’s champion, 
says to‘cyclists: ‘‘Don't smoke; it de- 
presses the heart and shortens the wind. 
Don’t drink; drink never wins races. I 
have trophies at home which would have 
belonged to others if they had let-liquor 
alone.’’ Here is a thought for the teacher 
in the school-room. 





To school boys old and young the 
name of Elijah Kellogg is a familiar one. 
Who of them has not tried to become 
something of an orator through the 
medium of ‘*‘ Spartacus to the Gladiators’’ 
or ‘‘Regulus to the Roman Senate?’’ 
They will be interested therefore in learn- 
ing that the Rev. Elijah Kellogg still 
lives at Harpswell, Maine. ‘* For almost 
threescore years,’’ says the Avcnnebec 
Journal, ‘‘he has been pastor of a little 
parish of fishermen and farmers where 
the sea runs up the Harpswell inlets. He 
is poor and always has been, though his 
writings have made money for his pub- 
lishers; but he is rich in those things 
money cannot buy. Bowdoin College 
has graduated more famous men than 
Elijah Kellogg, but not one of nobler 
heart and truer worth, and none who 
have a stronger hold on the undergradu- 
ate body. Almost every Sunday a group 
of students go to Harpswell to hear him 
preach in his quaint, old-fashioned 


church; and when the modest old man 
can be induced to come to the college to 
preach, all the boys turn out to listen to 
eloquence such as few congregations in 
the country are favored with.”’ 
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LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 





HERE wasa time when it was thought 
that the use of books should be con- 
fined toa favored few. A clause in our 
school laws limited the purchasing power 
of directors to books and literature in- 
tended for the teachers. The legislature of 
1893 provided for the furnishing of text- 
books free of charge to the pupils. At the 
last two sessions of the legislature addi- 
tional power was granted to school boards, 
authorizing them to undertake the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of libraries. A 
special tax can now be levied for library 
purposes. Aid can also be given to free 
non-sectarian public libraries. This isa 
wise provision, because it will prevent the 
unnecessary duplication of libraries and 
thus enhance the scope and usefulness of 
those already inexistence. Theact of May 
25, 1897, authorizes the town councils of 
boroughs to make appropriations and to 
levy taxes for library purposes not to ex- 
ceed one mill ona dollar on all taxable 
property in such borough. 

The belief that science and literature 
are to be the possession of a favored class 
and not of the people in general, is rapidly 
passing away. An article in a recent 
number of the Cosmopolitan advocates the 
old University ideal of higher education 
for a select portion of the nation, but the 
protests against this medieval notion show 
that it finds little favor among our pro- 
gressive educators. The doctrine is 
everywhere gaining ground that the wid- 
est dissemination of knowledge is condu- 
cive to the highest welfare of humanity. 

At one time the authorities of Brown 
University excluded the freshman class 
from the use of the library. Great in- 
deed is the change in public sentiment 
from the days when it was thought that 
library privileges should be confined toa 
few, to our day when the head of that 
university resigns to lead in a movement 
designed to disseminate the knowledge of 
science, art, literature and history more 
widely than is possible under the old col- 
lege organization. 

The division of labor is relieving many 
a workman of the necessity of earnest 
thought in the pursuit of his trade or 
handicraft. To make the twentieth part 
of a pin from day to day results in the 
development of reflex skill, but ultimately 
degrades the man into a machine. The 
rapid increase in number of the insane 
may be partly due to the effects of our 
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modern industrial life upon the mind and 
the brain of the average workman. If at 
the close of a day of routine work the 
laborer could turn to his books, exercise 
his mind while his body is resting, the 
deteriorating effects of constantly doing 
one thing might be counteracted, and he 
might continue to be a maz as well as a 
workman. Far better it would be for him 
to spend his evenings at home or at the 
public library than in the saloon or at the 
card-table. 

It is of course impossible to develop 
habits of reading in very many of those 
who are beyond the school age. Our op 
portunity is found in those who are now 
at school and who in a few years will be 
found in the shops and in the marts of 
trade. If they develop a taste for good 
literature, if they learn to appreciate good 
books, they will make use of the libraries 
for which provision has been made by re- 
cent legislation. The bringing of the 
library and the school under the same 
management is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but the full fruition of the movement 
to establish free public libraries can only 
come to our people when the rising gen- 
eration is taught at school the r7g// use 
of books and the value of the knowledge 
and the enjoyment which can be derived 
from a free public library. 


—————— 


PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY. 





HE people of New England deserve 

great credit for the care with which 
they chronicle the deeds of their ancestors. 
Every bit of local history has interest for 
them and is recorded on the printed page. 
The deeds of their heroes and their great 
men are glorified in verse and song, and 
taught in the school and the home. 

The people of Pennsylvania have not 
shown equal interest in local history. 
The State can boast of more great battle- 
fields, of more historic events, than any 
one of the six New England States. Our 

eople have been engaged in making, not 
in writing history. And when others 
have not given us what we deem to be 
our just share of praise, we have too often 
shown our displeasure by trying to throw 
ridicule upon pride of ancestry. Fortu- 
nately there is prospect of a new depart- 
ure. We have quit abusing New Eng- 
land and begun to imitate her example. 
In the ‘‘ Making of Pennsylvania,’’ Dr. 
Fischer has called attention to many 
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things which ought to be more generally 
known. The criticisms to which he has 
been subjected have not deterred him 
from continuing his researches and from 
printing books. The Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society has for many years been 
gathering valuable material. The spec- 
ial organizations formed by the Pennsyl- 
vania German, the Scotch- Irish, and other 
nationalities, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the historic claims of their ancestors, 
are sowing seed that will yield a rich 
harvest. Most important of all, we have 
begun to make school readers which take 
up the local history of our state. 

Every true friend of the schools hails 
with delight the appearance of the Penn- 
sylvania Reader by S. O. Goho, late 
superintendent of the schools at Milton. 
In the preface he says: ‘‘Every foot of 
Pennsylvania is historic ground. In 
the arts of war and peace her sons have 
made her famous by their heroic deeds 
and illustrious achievements. Her brave 
pioneers, hardy frontiersmen and gallant 
soldiers have left a rich legacy of coura- 
geous and patriotic devotion ; while her 
inventors, artists, men of letters have lab- 
ored in their chosen fields with no less 
fidelity and success.. . The people of 
the Kevstone State too long have been in- 
different to the glorious heritage of 
patriotism which they have from their an- 
cestors. To place before the youth of our 
State a small part of their historic in- 
heritance is the object of this volume, 
which is put forth in the confident hope 
that it may lead them to desire to know 
more, and that it may inspire in them a 
noble emulation of the courage, self- 
sacrifice, and patriotic devotion of their 
illustrious forefathers.”’ 

Many of the books which treat of colo- 
nial days are full of stories of Indian cruelty 
and murder, and of the revenge which the 
whites took in their warfare with the 
savages. The introduction of books of 
that class into our schools, is of doubtful 
propriety. The autbor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reader dwells upon the things that 
have a tendency to humanize the child 
and to make him love his native state and 
country. He takes up the early life of 
William Penn, Benjamin West, Benjamin 
Franklin, and David Rittenhouse, tells 
the story of Franklin’s kite, Fulton’s 
boat, and of the Liberty bell. Hegivesa 
graphic description of the battle of Gettys- 
burg. The patriotism of Samuel Hum- 


phreys, who refused an offer of sixty 
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thousand dollars a year with a town house 
and a country house besides if he would 
become the ship-builder of the Czar of 
Russia, teaches a lesson very much needed 
in these days when the interests of self are 
so seldom subordinated to those of the 
nation. Attention is drawn to the many 
philanthropists who have lived on Penn- 
sylvania soil. ‘It is not without mean- 
ing,’’ says this School Reader on page 
42, ‘‘ that of the many great givers to the 
use of the people in this country more 
than one-fourth of them are Pennsylvan- 
ians. The splendid benefactions of 
Girard, Franklin, Lick, Packer, Pardee, 
Drexel, Williamson and Carnegie are too 
well known to need description. From 
every quarter of the globe, from the best 
of every nation, Pennsylvania has taken 
to give back to the world a royal gift of 
patriotic and progressive manhood and 
womanhood.”’ 

Every teacher will be specially pleased 
with the selection of poems and other 
quotations. These evince a high degree 
of pedagogic skill and literary taste on 
the part of Mr. Goho. We cannot for- 
bear to reproduce one from Thackeray, 
from the chapter on the shot that freed 
America. In the attack upon the party 
of Jumonville, who were hiding to sur- 
prise the English, Washington gave the 
order to fire, and it is said that Washing- 
ton himself fired the first shot in the long 
and bloody French and Indian War, 
which only paved the way for the war 
for Independence. ‘‘It was strange,”’ 
says Thackeray, ‘‘ that in a savage forest 
of Pennsylvania a young Virginia officer 
should fire a shot and waken up a war 
which was to last for sixty years, which 
was to cover his own country and pass 
into Europe, to cost France her American 
colonies, to sever ours from us, and 
create the great western republic, to rage 
over the Old World when extinguished 
in the New, and of all the myriads en- 
gaged in the vast contest to leave the 
prize of the greatest fame with him who 
struck the first blow.”’ 

We are glad that this Reader is to be 
followed by others in the same line. An- 
other book giving stories and anecdotes 
from Pennsylvania history has been writ- 
ten by Drs. M. G. Brumbaugh and Joseph 
S. Walton, and its appearance from the 
press is expected atan early day. These 
School Readers will undoubtedly mark a 
new epoch in the teaching of history in 
the schools of Pennsylvania. 





THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


HE civilized nations of the globe have 

begun to realize that education pays 
and that ignorance and crime are too ex- 
pensive to be tolerated. Hence the best 
effort of the statesmen of the nineteenth 
century has been directed towards mak- 
ing ignorance impossible and crime less 
frequent, by the education of youth in the 
duties of citizenship and in the things 
which pertain to correct living. Early 
in the century the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture made provision for the establishment 
of a system of schools free to all alike. 
Later the text-books and supplies were 
made free. Since these enactments did 
not bring all the children to school, a 
compulsory law was passed, and at the 
last session of the legislature important 
amendments were made to facilitate its 
enforcement. 

In all these enactments our legislature 
has shown its confidence in the wisdom 
and good sense of the school directors. 
The Act of 1895 gives the directors power 
to fine parents and guardians for the ab- 
sence from school of children between the 
ages of eight and thirteen. The amend- 
ments made during the session of 1897 
extend this provision so as to include the 
unemployed from thirteen to sixteen. 
Moreover, if the directors are not satisfied 
with the enrollment as made by the 
assessors, they can notify the assessors 
that the enrollment will be made under 
the direction of the school board by the 
attendance officers. These attendance 
officers shall be appointed in cities, and 
they may be appointed in boroughs and 
townships. They have power to add to 
the enumeration the names which were 
omitted by the assessors. If no attend- 
ance officer has been appointed, this 
duty devolves upon the Secretary of the 
School Board. 

Under the Act of 1895 it was impossible 
to reach a boy whose conduct necessi- 
tated suspension or expulsion from 
school. The amended Act authorizes 
the establishment of truant schools for 
the proper care, maintenance and instruc- 
tion of pupils who are incorrigible by 
ordinary methods, and whose behavior 
might do harm to the entire school. 

Heretofore it was a question with some 
Boards of Directors whether they could 
compel pupils to enter school before the 
last sixteen weeks of the term. The 
amended act requires attendance at the 
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opening of the term, unless the School 
Board shall see fit to give different direc- 
tions, for reasons satisfactory to them. 
The period during which attendance is 
made obligatory was also fixed at seventy 
per cent. of the entire term. In the case 
of districts which have the minimum 
term of six months this adds but four 
days to the former requirement of sixteen 
weeks; but in the case of districts with 
terms ranging from eight to ten months, 
the required time covers from twenty-two 
to twenty-eight weeks. On taking office 
every director takes an oath or affirmation 
to carry out the provisions of the law. If 
the School Boards are conscientious in 
their endeavor to carry into effect these 
amendments to the compulsory law, 
Pennsylvania will gradually reach the 
rank attained by Wurtemberg—a land 
in which, among thousands of recruits 
for the army, not one was found unable to 
read and write. 


——_—_.g> _ 


COMMIT BEAUTIFUL THINGS TO 
MEMORY. 


““LINCOLN LITERARY COLLECTION.”’ 

HE present issue of Zhe Journal con- 

tains the table of contents of a book, 
the ‘‘ Lincoln Literary Collection,’’ which 
has been of great use to the writer in the 
work of the school-room, and which will 
be remembered with gratification by 
every boy or girl of fine sensibilities who 
has used it or who may hereafter use it. 
It is rich in matter of enduring value, 
and he or she, younger or older, who 
learns and enjoys a hundred or two hun- 
dred of its best selections—which can 
readily be done during two or three years 
in the more advanced grades of the 
schools—will have the best that can be 
gathered from books in the way of the 
higher education. 

The book will be prized also in every 
library into which it may come. It will 
be of especial value in the library of the 
teacher, in the school or district library, 
and in that of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association everywhere. A writer says: 


‘* We were once entertained in a charm: 
ing home, where, among other delightful 
customs, was one that was especially 
striking. Each evening, just before the 
‘good-nights’ were said, some member 
of the family read or recited a few lines 
of verse, expressive of some beautiful 
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sentiment. The selections were always 
short; and the children usually took 
turns in presenting them. The custom 
had become a habit, and was so quietly 
and naturally observed as to leave on the 
visitor’s mind a most memorable impres- 
sion.’’ This book would find its place in 
such a home, and we trust its mission 
will be to aid in making more such 
homes. If in many a home this were 
done, as an every-day matter and with 
unfailing enjoyment—what an atmos- 
phere that would be in which to grow day 
by day towards manhood and woman- 
hood! And it might be doue so easily, 
affording the breath of intellectual and 
spiritual life to millions. 

No more fitting name than ‘‘ Lincoln ”’ 
could be chosen for the title. If the book 
shall aid in embalming the memory of 
this great soul in the affections of a new 
generation, its influence here will be very 
wholesome, for Mr. Lincoln is a man to 
be known and loved. He was a man of 
surprises, and in this habit of committing 
to memory good things that he enjoved, 
the facts presented in the article from 
Mr. Carpenter's ‘‘Six Months in the 
White House,’’ given elsewhere in this 
number of 7he Journal, will be a revela- 
tion to many readers, not a few of whom, 
regarding him with admiration akin to 
reverence, and recalling the old prayer, 
may breathe it as the expression of their 
own heartfelt wish: ‘‘ Grant him, O Lord, 
eternal rest, and may light perpetual shine 
upon him.”’ 

Lord Houghton, himself a poet and a 
master of English, in urging the study of 
poetry says: ‘‘Our English public schools 
and universities continue with pertinacity 
the discipline of Latin and Greek versifi- 
cation, and I am not inclined to dispute 
its value as a means of imparting an 
accurate perception of the formation and 
delicacies of those languages. But every 
argument in favor of such an exercise ap- 
plies equally to the knowledge and use 
of our vernacular tongue. It is quite un- 
necessary for me to point out how the 
careful manipulation of verse must lead 
to an understanding of prose. The 
cadence of sentences, the weight of words, 
the fitness of epithets, the varieties of ex- 
pression—in fact, all the components of 
good prose—lie within the study and 
practice of verse. There the faults are 
most patent, there the differences most 
clear. I believe it holds good that all 
eminent poets have, in their separate 
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styles, been excellent writers of prose 
composition.”’ 


In his essay on ‘‘Extempore Speak-: 


ing,’’ Bautain has well said: ‘‘ There is 
another practice which aids greatly in 
facilitating expression and perfecting its 
form. We mean the learning by heart of 
the finest passages by great writers, and 
especially of the most musical poets, so 
as to be able to recite them at moments of 
leisure, or during a solitary walk, when 
the mind readily falls back upon its own 
resources. This practice, adopted in all 
schools, would be especially advantageous 
in rhetoric, and during the bright years 
of youth. At that age it is easy and 
agreeable, and he who aspires to the art 
of speaking ought never to neglect it. 
Besides furnishing the mind with all 
manner of fine thoughts, well expressed 
and well linked together, and thus nour- 
ishing, developing, and enriching it, it 
has the additional advantage of filling the 
understanding with graceful images, of 
training the ear to the rhythm and num- 
ber of the period, and of obtaining a 
sense of the harmony of speech, which is 
not without its own kind of music; for 
ideas, and even such as are the most ab- 
stract, enter the mind more readily, and 
sink into it more deeply, when presented 
in pleasing form and manner.’’ 


THE TEACHERS’ PENSION FUND 
OF CINCINNATI. 





( NE per cent. of the salaries paid to all 

teachers is deducted by the proper 
officers and is paid into the city treasury 
for the purpose of creating a teachers’ 
pension fund. This fund may be in- 
creased by moneys received from dona- 
tions, legacies, gifts and bequests. The 
management of this fund is vested in a 
Board of Trustees, of which the City 
Superintendent is ex-officio a member, 
whilst two of the trustees are elected by 
the Board of Education, one by the 
Union Board of High Schools, and the 
remaining three by the teachers them- 
selves. 

The moneys belonging to the fund 
may be invested in bonds of the United 
States, or of the State of Ohio, of any 
county or school district of Ohio. After 
twenty years of teaching, three-fifths of 
which must have been in the schools of 
the city, a teacher may be retired on half 
pay on account of mental or physical dis- 





ability, but in no event shall said pension 
exceed six hundred dollars per year. 
Any female teacher has the right to re- 
tire after thirty years of service as a 
teacher, and any male teacher after thirty- 
five years of service, provided that three- 
fifths of such term of service shall have 
been rendered in the city or in the 
county in which the city is situated. No 
payments shall be made prior to July 1, 
1899, nor shall any teacher retired or re- 
tiring before that date receive payment 
of pension under the Act of Assembly 
creating the above fund. 

Gradually the leading cities are provid- 
ing for superannuated teachers, and thus 
freeing from anxious care for the future 
those who are devoting their lives to the 
vocation of teaching. ‘Too much cannot 
be said in praise of these movements to 
create pension funds for teachers. 


THE NEW METHOD. 





HE most important change, perhaps, 

in the school laws that has been made 
since the increase of the State appropria- 
tion to five millions, was made in the law 
requiring a new method to be followed in 
the distribution of the annual appropria- 
tion. It is an open secret that this was 
accomplished by a trade between the city 
members who favored the Becker bill and 
the rural members who favored a new 
method of distribution. The Becker bill 
was vetoed by the governor, and the other 
bill, which was draitted in accordance with 
the recommendations of his biennial mes- 
sage, of course received executive ap- 
proval. Public sentiment will no doubt 
sustain the change if the districts which 
receive an increased amount under the 
new method will apply it to improve their 
schools On the other hand, if the new 
distribution increases the number of dis- 
tricts which raise by taxation less than 
they receive from the State, public senti- 
ment may force further changes which 
will be to the detriment of the rural dis- 
tricts. If the money is wasted in extrav- 
agant purchases of maps, blocks and other 
apparatus, a future legislature may even 
venture to diminish the annual appropri- 
ation of five and a half millions. The 
best friends of the school system feel that 
we are approaching acrisis. Future ap- 
propriations will largely depend upon the 
action of the directors after the new dis- 
tribution has been made. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEAVER—Supt. Moore: An _ educational 
meeting was held in the court house, Aug. 
16th and 17th. It was intended to give 
special help to young teachers. About one 
hundred were present, and I think the meet- 
ing will result in good during the winter. 

Berks—Supt. Rapp: The educational 
meetings held during the month were well 
attended by directors, teachers and patrons. 
The three-grade course of study, prepared 
by the superintendent, was the principal 
topic of discussion; as a result thirty-two 
townships adopted the course. The indica- 
tions are that every one of the forty-three 
townships will do the same by the time an- 
other year comes around. At the close of 
the school term a number of central exami- 
nations will be held throughout the county 
by the Superintendent, for those pupils who 
shall have completed the course. Each 
pupil making a general average of 75 per 
cent. will be granted a public school di- 

loma. Not to discourage those who may 
ail at this examination, a central examina- 
tion certificate, signed by the Superintend- 
ent, will be given each pupil, showing the 
percentage of work done in each branch. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Teachers’ and 
Directors’ Union of Altoona and Blair coun- 
ties held its fifth annual meeting at Lake- 
mont, August 21st. Besides the teachers 
and directors, there was a large representa- 
tion of school patrons, making the audience 
the largest in the history of the organization. 
Supt. D. S. Keith presided. Prof. W. M. 
Benson, of Bellwood, discussed the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What are Necessary School Supplies, 
and how should they be used?’’ Mr. Ben- 
son gave many practical and useful sugges- 
tions. The address of the day was made by 
Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, whose theme was 
‘* The Unwritten History of Pennsylvania.”’ 
This address abounded with interesting and 
important facts concerning great deeds of 
Pennsylvanians, related in the Doctor's in- 
imitable style. The Temple Quartette of 
Altoona delighted the audience with their 
appropriate music. It was pronounced a 
day of unusual enjoyment and profit to all 
in attendance. 

Forest—Supt. Stitzinger: Most of our 
schools opened August 30th. Everything 
points toa profitable and successful school 
term. In Marionville another room has 
been added, giving that school a total of 
nine rooms. Many of our teachers have 
shown the proper spirit by attending some 
Normal school during the summer, and 
some of them are at present in school ex- 
pecting to complete the Normal course this 
year. In some of the districts the old books 

ave been replaced by new ones that are 
fully up todate. Some ofthe primary rooms 
have been provided with more apparatus 
for busy work, and some supplied with 
books for reference and supplementary read- 
ing. We expect to make an extra effort 
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during the year to establish libraries in the 
schools throughout the county. 
FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: Several flour- 
ishing Normal schools were in progress dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, and their 
work is telling in the advancement of the 
teachers. Directors, in almost all cases, did 
their best to employ the best teachers avail- 
able. Thompson made quite a substantial 
increase in salaries, and the increased num- 
ber of fine teachers shows the wisdom of the 
step. They have also put in two slate 
boards, a needed improvement. Brush Creek 
has repaired and remodeled two houses, and 
equipped them with slate boards and patent 
furniture. Speedthe work! Union has built 
another fine house. It is by all odds the 
finest equipped district in thecounty. Wells 
increased the term to seven months, but cut 
salaries from $30 to $26a month. Tod cuts 
wages away below the appropriation, for 
what purpose no one knows. McConnelis- 
burg brings up the salaries of Primary and 
Intermediate, and lowers those of Grammar 
and High School, I think. Licking Creek 
gives an increase to all her best teachers. 
HUNTINGDON—Supt Rudy: Nearly every 
district in the county has adopted the 
‘* Berkey Graded Course of Study.’’ Three 
districts used it last year, and this summer 
we made a special effort to make it uniform 
throughout the county. Several of our 
larger towns, of course, have a graduate 
course of theirown. The number of appli- 
cants for provisional certificates this year 
exceeds that of any former year in the history 
of the county. The standard this year is 
also higher than ever before. 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Three new school 
houses were erected during the summer, a 
one-room building at Koehler’s in Hanover 
township; a two-room building at Schnecks- 
ville, in North Whitehall; and an eight-room 
building in Slatington. I have just com- 
menced the holding of preliminary meetings 
of teachers and directors over the county. 
At these meetings the following topics re- 
ceive special attention: School legislation, 
school libraries, school yards, school hy- 
giene, the use of the English language, local 
institutes, and some miscellaneous matters. 
These meetings are well attended and great 
good results from them. 
NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: The 
directors of Watsontown have supplied their 
eight-room building with an improved sys- 
tem of heating and ventilation. Delaware 
district has changed the term from seven to 
six months. A slight reduction in salaries 
was made in a few districts. We have fair 
prospects for a profitable year's work, 
PoTTER—Supt. Bodler: A summer school 
of methods was held at Ulysses, for the ben- 
efit of the teachers of the county. The in- 
structors were Dr. A. T. Smith, West Ches- 
ter Normal School; Prof. M. V. O’Shea, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; and Mrs. Jean McK. 
Ashton, Franklin School, Buffalo. The sub- 
jects considered were methods in the differ- 
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ent branches, psychology, child study, na- 
ture study, and art. A model school, where 
teachers could observe the practical applica- 
tion ot the laws of teaching, was under the 
supervision of Mrs. Ashton. Mrs. Ashton 
also daily taught classes of children in the 
presence of teachers. These lessons were 
afterwards discussed by the teachers. 

SNyYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The directors 
of Middleburg have established another 
grade, thus making three schools. This is 
a move in the right direction. The Teach- 
ers’ Normal Class was held in Middleburg 
with the usual attendance. Supt. Cooper, 
of Mifflin, Prof. G. E. Fisher, of Susque- 
hanna University, and Prof. Wm. Noetling 
ably assisted in conducting the school. 
Twelve examinations have been conducted 
thus far. Nearly all the directors of the re- 
spective districts attended, and about six 
hundred citizens were present. It is with a 
sense of deep regret that we record the death 
of Miss Lizzie Livingston, of Selinsgrove. 
Miss Livingstone was one of our best pri- 
mary teachers, and for many years she held 
that position with great credit to herself and 
with honorable distinction to the school and 
the community. Her influence for good was 
widely disseminated, and, though she is at 
rest, her cheerful, sunny disposition has 
made such impress upon the hearts and 
minds of her boys and girls that they will 
always be influenced by the memory of her 
gentle virtues. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: Very few of the 
districts raised the salaries of teachers; yet 
nearly all of the teachers have made an efiort 
to improve themselves by attending school 
during the summer. I am satisfied that we 
have a stronger corps of teachers in our 
county than last year. A number of the dis- 
tricts have made attendance at the local in- 
stitutes mandatory. Ina few districts the 
directors allow teachers a small compensa- 
tion for such attendance. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: My examina- 
tions for the year are atanend. Five teach- 
ers have had Latin, algebra, rhetoric, civics, 
and music. Of the number receiving certifi- 
cates, 190 have never taught; 86 have taught 
one year; 78 for three years; and 08 four years 
or longer. The directors have made a wise 
selection of teachers, and the prospects fora 
profitable year’s work are good. On Satur- 
day, August 28th, sixteen of our gee se 
met, and organized a ‘‘ Principals’ Round 
Table.’’ Their object was to adopt a course 
of reading and plan work for the year. Prof. 
H. H. Elliott was elected president, and 
Prof. W. E. Bair, secretary. Their next 
meeting will be held November 6th at Can- 
onsburg. The outlook is encouraging. 

WAyNE—Supt. Hower: Many teachers are 
doing more professional and general reading 
than heretofore. They were asked to work 
up the history of education and school 
methods, and considerable work has been 
done of an excellent character. They are 
passing better examinations, but many are 





still weak in arithmetic, grammar, and his- 
tory. Lake township is building a township 
High School. These directors are enthusi- 
astic workers, and the boys and girls will 
reap the benefit. Newschool houses are also 
being built in Waymart borough and Pres- 
ton and Buckingham townships. Hones- 
dale, Hawley, Waymart, and Pleasant 
Mount Academy, graduated classes. The 
class at Honesdale was one of the largest in 
the history of the school. Many teachers 
attended normal and training schools, thus 
preceptibly raising the grade of scholarship. 

YorK—Supt. Gardner: New Salem will 
have a nine months term this year. Spring 
Grove School Board purchased a beautiful 
one-acre lot, upon which will be erected a 
two-story building, of buff brick, with gran- 
ite base and Indiana limestone trimmings. 
It will have two entrances, a hall, tall bel- 
fry, six school rooms, and a directors’ room; 
automatic flush closets, and the latest im- 
proved system of heating, lighting and ven- 
lilating. The cost will be about $20,000, five 
thousand of which will be paid by the school 
board, and the balance by Messrs. P. H. 
Glatfelter & Son, proprietors of Spring 
Grove Paper Mills. The directors of Shrews- 
bury are enlarging their school building and 
will have three schools this term. 

LANCASTER Ciry—Supt. Buehrle: The 
annual City Institute was the best held so 
far. Everybody in attendance was delighted 
with it. Mr. Jacques Redway, F. G. §S., 
said our singing, under the lead of Prof. Carl 
Matz, principal of our German-English 
school and instructor in music in the 
High Schools, from which most of these 
teachers come, fairly carried him away. It 
was phenomenal. 

NORTH HUNTINGDON Twpe., (Westmore- 
land Co.)—Supt. Warnock: Our schools 
opened August 30th for a term of eight 
months, an increase of one month. The 
Ardara school was unable to open at that 
time, asthe additional room being built there 
was not conipleted. It will be seated with 
singie seats. Slate blockboards were placed 
in eleven rooms, and tables for number work 
in primary rooms. An effort to send ad- 
vanced pupils from the one-room schools to 
the apartment schools developed some oppo- 
sition, which has subsided since the benefit 
to be derived became apparent. 

PHOENIXVILLE — Supt. Leister: The 
schools opened with twenty-eight teachers, 
including the special teacher in music and 
the superintendent. The enrollment on 
opening day was 831; it is increasing rapidly. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: The annual 
Institute was held during the week begin- 
ning August 23d. Supt. Geo. I. Aldrich, 
Newton, Mass.; Dr. S. C. Schmucker, West 
Chester S. N. S.;Dr. A. C. Ellis, Worcester, 
Mass.; Miss Ella L. Richardson, Peekskill, 
N. Y., and Miss Kate J. Neumont, Pitts- 
burg, instructed in arithmetic, reading, 
child study, drawing, nature study, and 
penmanship. 
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THE training of the voice and the study of elementary 
principles should be commenced in early youth. After 
one has reached maturity his inclinations lead usually 
to that which directly contributes to his business or 
his favorite pursuits He soon tires of the essentials in 
learning to sing, and if nature has not endowed him 
with a voice fully equipped and ready to meet practical 
demands on short notice, he is quite apt to give up the 
undertaking before it is fairly begun. The public school 
can be made to furnish an elementary musical and sing- 
ing practice to the rich and poor alike, and with very 
little expense in money or time. What a grand thing 
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it would be for us all, as a people, if the children could 
grow up in the atmosphere of song in the school-room$ 
It would enable many a heart to attune itself to love, 
duty, hope and benevolence, that must otherwise be 
listless and dumb. The wonderful utility and influence 
for good that well-regulated music has in the school- 
room is not usually understood by school boards and 
the public. Its sanitary effects, its softening influence, 
its recreative tendencies, its power to quicken the inertia 
of the school, are things understood only by wise teach- 
ers and others whose privilege it is to observe carefully 
the bearings and results of school work.— W. 7. Giffe. 





SOMEWHERE. 
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And doubt and fear no longer 
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Somewhere the corn is brown, 


Of earth are known no more, 
_c“-_<“_ 






Over thy soul be cast, 


1. “Somewhere the wind is blowing,” I said, anc toiled a - long 
2. Somewhere the twilight gathers and weary men lay by 
~_— 


The fancy made me strong. Somewhere the wind is blowing, Tho’ where I gaspand sigh No breath of air is 
And wrapped in slumber lie. Somewhere the day is breaking, And gloom and darkness flee; Tho’ storms 


D.S. Somewhere the things that try us Shall all have passed away, 


Somewhere the sun is shining When winter locks the ground. 
There’s always gladness somewhere Spite of its pain and strife, 


Hinder the perfect day. 


Ready un-to the har- vest Tofeedthehungry town. 
Somewhere our weary spirits 


F_ CAMPANA. 
A.rrep C. SHaw. 


In torrid heat of noon - tide— 
The burden of the day - time, 









our bark are 









—_ 


stir - ring, Nor cloud in burning sky. Somewhere the thing we long for Is on this earth’s wide bound, 
toss - ing, Somewhere’s a placid sea. And thus, I thought, ’tis always Inthis mysterious life, 










Somewhere the flow’rs are springing, 
Somewhere the sin and sor - row 
sm, 





Oh, brother, tho’ the dark - ness 
D.S. after 2d verse. 






Shall find a peaceful shore. 


-~ 






The earth is rolling sun- ward, And light shall come at last. 


From Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 6. Words adapted by J. P. McCasxey. 











